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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


A SELECTION of views on the suggestions made in our leading 
article of last week, “‘ Getting Together,’”’ in which a proposal 
for collaborative training of architects and builders was put 
forward, appears on p. 588 


!'HE TYPE OF HOUSE damaged by flooding which will be 
repaired under the National Flood and Tempest Distress 
Fund has been decided by the Lord Mayor. p. 602 


THIRTY WAYS of reducing the cost of building by cutting 
out wastage on building sites are suggested by a contributor 
on p. 612 








KEY MEN 


AN event of considerable importance to architects, and 
; indeed to all concerned with building, has just taken 
place in the 1953 Conference of the British Sociological 
\ssociation, on the general theme of Social Policy and the 
Social Sciences. Dividing into. three groups (Health ; 
Design and Planning; and Needs and Standards) the Con- 
ierence considered and aiscussed at a week-end mecting, 
under the second of those groups, papers presented by such 
accepted authorities as Sir William Holford and Lord Silkin 
(" Planning Policy and Plan Making ”’), Alderman W. G. Fiske, 
Chairman of the L.C.C. Town Planning Committee (“‘ Plan- 
ning Administration”), Dr. G. P. Wibberley (Agricultural 
Policies in Relation to Planning), Professor A. W. Ashby 
(“ Community Patterns in Rural Areas’’), Professor R. J. 
Gardner-Medwin and Dr. Klingender (“ The Social Basis of 
Architectural Design”), Mr. John Madge (“ Sociology and 
Housing”), and Mr. L. F. Gibbon (‘ School Design.”). 


hese effectively covered the subject in suggesting the need 


for alliance between the social scientist on the one hand and 
the architect and planner on the other, at the several levels 
of the “operational phases” involved in planning and 
design. The keynote of the Conference was indirectly sounded 
by the eminent Swedish sociologist, Professor Gunnar Myrdal, 
in formally opening it. Referring to the valuable services 
sociologists have already performed in the field to which he 
himself has devoted himself with such international distinction, 
he quoted the improving race relations in the Southern United 
States, and his conviction that this was very largely due to the 
sociologist. Of the exposure of the absurdity. (he might 
well have used a stronger word) of white prejudice against 
Negroes, Professor Myrdal said in effect that it is becoming 
more and more difficult for people to preserve what he called 
their defensive rationalisation without appearing uneducated, 
which (he added drily) “‘ they do not want to do.” 


“Defensive rationalisation,” is, no doubt, the social 
scientist’s word for that self-justification which can so easily 
lead to unreasoning prejudice and uglier things. Prejudices 
are notoriously “ the other fellow’s convictions” and, even 
allowing for some lack in ourselves of that true objectiveness 
proper to scientists, it must be confessed that several members 
of the design team now requisite for any major planning prob- 
lem have suffered much from that same prejudice on the part 
of the very people whom they seek to serve. 


It is not so long since the architect and designer has been 
its victim, and even now irrational and ‘recurring revulsions 
against the “‘ intellectual” in any field of activity give us a 
fellow-feeling with the sociologist who, judging by some of the 
speaxers, evidently realises that he has still to justify his very 
existence in the eyes of some people before he can justify his 
specialised application to their problems. There are, however, 
welcome signs that such people, as Professor Myrdal put it, 
“do not want to appear uneducated.” 


Among architects and planners, as the papers referrea to 
above will indicate, there is surely no longer any doubt of the 
value of the sociologist and the essential contribution he can 
make to the work of the planning team. So much so, in fact, 
that the architect has on occasion had to become an amateur 
sociologist himself in an attempt to find a valid factual basis 
for his architecture, particularly if his field is housing, when 
the sociologist has not been at hand. 


Most of us feel that architecture has no meaning except in 
relation to people. The art has in a lifetime successively 
passed through the stages of being regarded as primarily an 
aesthetic, then an economic and, latterly, a functional and 
constructivist study. Each approach was, in its time and 
context, right and each acknowledged the humanistic implica- 
tions of each of those facets, the difference being one of 
emphasis, their interrelation becoming gradually apparent. 
It seems, however, to have been left to comparatively recent 
times fully to realise that the common factor and basis 
remained people and their needs—unfortunately not always 
synonymous with their preferences—and the first essential 
has really always been to find out about them. This firmly 
established, who better qualified to speak with authority 
about those people than the social scientist who, by definition, 
is concerned with people living in communities—in other 
words, at their precise point of contact with the planner and 
the architect ? 

This form of “ operational research —about people and 
their living-patterns—is indeed the fact-finding on which 
alone a contemporary architecture can safely and profitably 
be built. This newspaper can fairly claim to have stressed 
its importance on many occasions—in leading articles, in its 
experiment in realistic low-cost housing and, for instance, in 
the publication of articles suggesting the common but recur- 
ring and so far unsolved problems associated with the actual 
use of houses, as possible lines of factual inquiry. These 
have aimed to show- how little we have, in fact, “ isolated ” the 
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measurable factors in design, and how much we still rely on 
guesswork and those personal but unproved preferences, 
which may seem to us logical convictions but which may so 
casily degenerate into the prejudices—the almost hysterical 
“ defensive rationalisation’ with which Professor Myrdal 
dealt with such kindly irony—in seeking to justify a pet 
aesthetic or other theory with facts, even if we have to find 
them for ourselves ! 


The social scientist is obviously the man who can save us 
not only from the arduous work of rummaging about in the 
unfamiliar mass of sometimes contradictory statistics, but 
also from the pitfalls that await our clumsy gropings. If he 
can be persuaded to join the team working under the co-ordina- 
tion of the planner and architect, that team will be only too 
happy to delegate to him some of the responsibility for giving 
tangible and three-dimensional form to its findings—and 
certainly some of the credit which may accrue to the team 
as well as the kicks. 


But the sociologist must be prepared to meet the team half 
way and even to shape himself to the problem as, long ago, 
the artist did in becoming architect or “ master builder.” 
Perhaps he may have to become, if not less detached and 
objective, at least willing to make the compromises necessary 
in a less-than-perfectionist art. The papers presented at the 
British Sociological Congress (some of which are abstracted 
elsewhere) suggest that the social scientist is waiting and 
willing to do this. There can be no doubt that he holds the 
key to many matters conditioning the work. The problem 
now is only to fit that key to the lock—to establish precisely 
how, when and at what stage in the operations of planning 
and design it can most usefully be inserted and turned. 
Obviously, like the designers, the sociologist must be in on the 
problem from the very outset, and stay with it not only until 
its solution but even beyond, for much depends on his opera- 
tional research into behaviour in use and occupation which 
will prove or disprove the validity of that solution. 


For this, the sociologist must become part-architect. 
Building research is given purpose and direction by physicists 
and other scientists who have learned to speak the architect’s 
language in filtering their findings in terms capable of immedi- 
ate application to the problem. They, however, deal with 
things: the need now is to know all there is to know about 
the people who will live in buildings made of those things. 


If the social scientist is willing to follow the example of 
those fellow-scientists, as seems eminently likely from the 
Conference, he will be welcomed as the key-man who has long 
been awaited. 


“PENNY PLAIN, TWOPENCE 
COLOURED” 


HE Ministry of Education have added to their series of 
Building Bulletins by publishing No. g dealing with 
Colour in School Buildings (Stationery Office, price 4s. net) 
and the introduction recalls that in the past there has generally 
been a very conservative approach to the use of colour, 
particular combinations being used because they do not show 
the dirt, and all will appreciate the disastrous effect of the 
“‘ municipal brown and institutional green,” which seem to 
be produced in unlimited quantities and held in stock by 
many local and county authorities. 


The present bulletin is the result of a considerable amount 
of research and development by a small group assisted by 
the Building Research Station and the Hertfordshire 
County Council, and appendices to the bulletin record the 
early experiences of the London County Council in the use 
of the range of colours included in the bulletin. The approach 
is straightforward and the Archrome (Munsell) range of 
colours, although limited, is adequate, and should allow 
ordering of materials for a county programme in bulk to 
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achieve the economies which have been obtained through the 
limitation of colours in the past. 

Examination of a number of schools redecorated wit! these 
colours and system shows that the reaction of the children 
and the teaching staff is most enthusiastic and a larger <cgree 
of cleanliness and care of light wall surfaces has been noted, 
Although it is not always possible to define the changed 
character which is created from a bold use of colour, un- 
doubtedly this can have a marked effect in the atmosphere 
of the school. 

The success of the Archrome range of colours wil! much 
depend on the number of manufacturers using the system of 
listing colours as proposed in the bulletin, and standing orders 
and policy of many authorities insisting on competition. In 
certain instances it might be that some extra cost will be 
involved in issuing comparatively small quantities of a colour, 
and it is hoped that this will not prove to be the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. 

It was recently recorded that the majority of authorities 
assume exterior decorating every five years and interiors 
every seven years, which presupposes a good ‘specification 
and quality of workmanship in the first instance. ‘This 
certainly does not always happen and is something which, 
although outside the scope of the present bulletin, should be 
borne in mind. 








MURAL AT ST. ANSELM’S, KENNINGTON, 
executed as a memorial to her father, Professor S. D. 
Adshead, by Mary Adshead. (See note on facing page.) 
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NOTES & NEWS 


MURALS AT THE RIBA 


T= importance of the second exhibi- 
rion by the Society of Mural Painters, 
open at the RIBA until May 2 (writes 
Basil Marriott) lies perhaps in the idea 
which it explores and projects—that is, 
the possibilitiés of collaboration between 
painters and architects—rather than in 
what has been chosen to illustrate the 
themc, for it must be admitted that the 
quality is rather uneven! It is, of course, 
not easy to judge by the method adopted 
(that of “samples” or full-size details 
shown often in conjunction with an 
archuitect’s project, im some cases represent- 
ing surprising and piquant collaborations) 
the final effect im situ. On the other hand, 
must visitors to the RIBA can be assumed 
to have enough imagination, and experi- 
ence of visualising a design, to make due 
allowances. 


The unevenness seems rather to be con- 
nected in some way with the difference 
between easel-pictures and the specialised 
approach and technique called for by 
mural painting. ‘The latter has been 
adopted with varying success and (one 
guesses) enthusiasm by artists whose 
reputation as painters proper is well 
established. Similar considerations apply 
for instance, to such branches of indus- 
trial design as textiles, and particularly 
to posters ; it is a matter of adaptability. 


Thus, speaking quite personally and 
irrespective of artistic merit, Augustus 
Lunn’s sgraffito design for a primary 
school (No. 13, architects Easton and 
Robertson) seemed to me about right, 
while Vanessa Bell’s decorations for a 
theatre (No. 3) did not. But, I repeat, 
this is a personal reaction, which does not 
lessen the interest and value of a show, 
which, as Lord Methuen said in opening 
it, suggests that the means are at hand 
for the embellishment of a contemporary 
architecture rapidly emerging from the 
austerities of the rigider functionalism. 
As is evident from the mixed reception 
given recently to a much-publicised 
building, these means are probably pre- 
ferable to the “‘ lushing-up ”’ of furniture 
and equipment of types evolved out of 
considerations of utility and economy 
rather than richness and decoration. 


Other personal preferences are a scheme 
by Mary Adshead (illustrated on facing 
page) for St. Anselm’s, Kennington 
(No. 1, touchingly and appropriately a 
memorial to Professor Adshead) | and 
her panel for the “ Golden Arrow” ; 
Barbara Jones’s “ Dolls” for a Wells- 
Coates project: Zulawski’s ‘“ Wine 
Orinkers ”’ for (of all things) the tea-bar of 
a hospital by Yorke, Rosenberg and 

Viardalll ; and John Armstrong’s charm- 
ing “Lion and Unicorn” for a saloon 
bar. Mosaic and “3-D” treatment 

cm a liberal interpretation of mural 
painting, but with the new and welcome 
rcoceupation with textural qualities in 
chitecture they offer great possibilities 
and are traditionally entirely legitimate. 
wo excellent examples are, of the former, 
D Dorothy Annan’s “ Storyteller” (2) and 
. 17, by Dernbach-Moyen, of the latter. 


~~ 
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BUDGET CHANGES 


In HIS BUDGET statement on Tuesday, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced the following proposals relating 
to industrial taxation: Excess profits levy 
ended from January 1, 1954. 
allowances of 20 per cent. for capital 
expenditure on plant and 
10 per cent. for industrial buildings, and 
40 per cent. for new mining works. 


PRIMROSE HILL 


It was a happy thought on the part of 
Mr. Arthur Kenyon, CBE, FRIBA, that 
Coronation Year is an appropriate occasion 
for presenting a new View Indicator on 
the summit of Primrose Hill to replace the 
one which was destroyed during the war. 
This is to-be unveiled on April 24, by 
Mr. David Eccles, PC, MP, Minister of 
Works. Primrose Hill became one of the 
Royal Parks in 1842 by an exchange of land 
between Queen Victoria and Eton College, 
and is situated in the boroughs of St. 
Pancras and Hampstead, and im 1904, 
an indexed dial of the various buildings to 
be seen was erected on the top of the hill, 
and it is this dial which the present one is 


to replace. The view from this hill is 
undoubtedly the finest panorama of 
London. 


RA ELECTIONS 


Messrs. FRANK Dosson, ARA, sculptor, 
R. Vivian Pitchforth, ARA, painter, 
Richard Eurich, ARA, painter, and Louis 
de Soissons, ARA, architect, have been 
elected Royal Academicians. 


ANY QUESTIONS ? 


QuEsTIONsS on housing matters will be 
answered by a panel of speakers at a 
meeting of the Shoreditch, Hackney and 
Highbury Housing Association to be held 








COMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 

bine gy A OF a May 
** Materia’ andling,’’ by ames R. 
IME. Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, | Beighe, 
SW1. 5,30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 
INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SuRvEYORS (MIDLANDS 
BraNncH).—A.G.M. White Horse Hotel, Congreve- 
street, Birmingham. 4.45 p.m. Annual dinner to 
follow at 7 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21 
HovusinG CENTRE Tees. —Discussion on 
in Town and Vill ’ between Dr. *Thomes Shee 


Mr. Frederick and Professor Sir William 
Holford. i Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, Hay- 
market, SW1. 1.15 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 
Royat SOcIETY OF Arts. —“ Buckingham Palace,” 
by Mr. H. Clifford Smith, MA, FSA. RSA, John 
Adam-street, Adelphi, WC2. 2.30 p.m. 


bg | ogy om APRIL 2 
on “Que housi comands ered 
_— tions answ 
io cane on ing .. 13, 
ph Be feet, SWI. 4 p.m. 


Wry a ag 

ry Messrs. 
Crockett and D. B. O’ Neill. 11, Upper Belgrave-street, 
SW1. 5,55 p.m. 


Exon Gui 


by Mr. A. —_ om, BSc, MICE 

, Westminster. 
SOCIETY FOR TES as Freepom.—Luncheon at 
PaCS ede oll pat miait a 
Connaught Rooms, Great Chasen-street, Wc2. lpm. 


te 
Grovup).—Conference. 66, place, wh 1080 10.30 


ga gr ere 
pH. 


a.m. 


at the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk-street 
Swi, pang by The speakers will be 
Sir Patrick. Abercrom bie, MA, FRIBA, 
MTPI, Miss J. Ledeboer, ARIBA, 
Mr. A. “Suich, Mak, BRERA’ 
i > Murch. The 


ter will be Lady Cynthia Col 


LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP 


Tue Leverhulme Scholarship, tenable 
at the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture, London, has been awarded 
this year to Mr. John Royston Plant 
(Carlisle Grammar School and Carlisle 
School of Art). The value of the scholar- 
ship is £2,000, which includes payment of 
fees and maintenance for five years. 


AA AND THE CORONATION 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been made to 
instal a large television receiver at the 
AA for Coronation Day, June 2, for those 
members who would like to view the 
ceremonies. The cost per head has been 
reduced to {£1 7s. 6d., which will include 
coffee and tea but no other refreshments. 
The party is limited to 60 persons, and 
each member may bring one guest. 
Application to the Secretary. 


THE BUILDING CENTRE 


"THE twenty-first birthday of the Building 
Centre was celebrated on April 10 when 
a representative party connected with the 
industry assembled under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Giles Scott, OM, RA, at 
Claridge’s to drink continued success to 
the venture. Over two thousand firms 
are now represented at the Building 
Centre, said Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Director, 
and 77,000 people had visited the Store- 
street building in its first year compared 
with 40,000 in 1951 at the old Conduit- 
street Centre. The Exhibition Room 
was much used, and there would shortly 
be an exhibition of Danish architecture 
(which was in fact opened yesterday, 
Thursday, by the Danish Ambassador). 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Messrs. ae ee es Chae quantity sur 

joned in partnership b sea hor O MC (profes- 
) y GIBSON, 

- associat), Wilt be resident London 

at Gloucester House. Rusialere-copenae, WC2. Messrs. 

Banks, Wood and Partners will continue to practise 

at Bristol, Exeter and Chelmeford. 


Fly 


T. M. and Knight, of 157, 
Views London, A have altered the name 
of the firm to KNIGHT AND GRANGER. 


Donen 
Mr. A, W. We. Casauoan Sep moor been 0 partes fos on 
years. 


FROM “ THE BUILDER” OF 1853 
Saturday, April 16, 1853 


Tue Lapour Question, Strikes, Erc.— 
The London masons have for some weeks 


London members of the masons’ union, 
according to the Observer, have been 
polled on the point, and only 15 votes 
were recorded against it. The men 
profess not to contemplate a strike ; 
but should their demand (payment of 
overtime as time and a half) be resisted 
by the masters, the men must either 
abandon their position, or a strike must 
necessarily follow. 
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THE BUILDER 


COLLABORATIVE TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS 


OUR LEADING ARTICLE “ Getting 
Together,” of last week, in which a 
proposal for collaborative training of 
architects and builders was put forward, 
has drawn a number of letters, a selection 
of which is now printed. Further views 
will be given in subsequent issues.—Ep. 


From Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—I agree with the point made in your 
leader of April 10, that it is important 
for architects in training to “‘ get together ” 
more with builders—no less than with 
engineers, scientists and manufacturers. 
But I am not convinced about your 
““ double-decker ’’ sandwich : office- 
school - office - school - office. 


In the majority of cases it would be a 
bad thing for an intending architect to 
start in an office. He couldn’t be much 
more than an office boy, he’d be lucky to 
learn much more than how to use a ruling 
pen and make prints, he’d trace drawings 
without understanding them and watch 
things being done on the site (if he was 
ever sent there) without knowing why, 
and (let’s be frank) if he were to learn 
anything much about architecture from 
his employer he might all too easily have 
wrong ideas put into his head. (I’m 
talking, remember, of the majority of 
cases.) Meanwhile, he would get out of 
the habit of intensive study. 


I object to the distinction between 
“ school ”’ training and “ practical” train- 
ing! The school training must not only 
be practical, it must be a jump ahead of 
office practice. Already students emerging 
from most of the recognised schools are a 
long way ahead of some of their employers 
in their knowledge of construction, though 
it is fair comment that they are usually 
far too ignorant of ordinary building 
practice. The pre-school experience in 
an office is hardly likely to help this 
situation, as I have explained. Although 
I believe in a two-stage course—a three- 
year basic course followed by a two-year 
advanced course—I doubt if a two-year 
break in an office after the basic course 
would do more than interrupt the flow of 
knowledge and cause disturbance in the 
student’s mind, apart from the problem 
of lengthening the fee-paying period. 
Of course, one can think of exceptional 
students and exceptional offices in which 
the sandwich system would have great 
benefits. There would be some cases, 
put only a few, in which two years making 
good in an office would be an appropriate 
condition for entering the advanced stage 
of the course. 


No, the real answer is to bring practical 
experience of building and builders into 
the school course. There are various 
ways in which this could be done, once 
the administrative difficulties are overcome. 
For example :— 


1. Common lecture courses and practical 
demonstrations could be arranged for builders 
and architects during their training. I do 
not believe that the same first-year course 
for both architects and builders would be 


practicable, but they could link up, for 
example, on building science and construction 
and workshop practice in their first year ; on 
working drawings, specifications and services 
in their second year ; and on site experience 
and machine-shop practice in their third and 
fourth years. 

2. Site experience (not merely visits) should 
parallel the teaching of construction, services 
and specifications, and before the end of his 
fourth year the student should have completed 
a considerable period of practical experience 
and usefulness (as assistant to clerk-of-works) 
on a building site, leading him to understand 
the vital relation between the drawing and the 
deed. 

3. Contact with the offices of architects 
responsible for the building sites to which 
students are attached should be arranged, 
so that they see the relationship between office 
and site organisation. Students must know 
the origin and purpose of the building 
programme and have access to all the drawings, 
specifications and quantities. 

4. At least three months practical vacation 
work should be insisted upon between first 
and third years—in an architect’s or a con- 
tractor’s office or possibly in a suitably chosen 
workshop or factory—in accordance with a 
programme of instruction approved by the 
School. 

5. A system of field observation in building 
practice should be maintained throughout the 
first three years. Students would be expected 
to measure and record not only historic details 
but practical processes observed on sites, and 
in workshops and factories. ‘This would help 
overcome the “unreality”’ and unfamiliarity 
with materials of which you speak. 

6. A staff office practice should be main- 
tained in or near the School, readily accessible 
to the students, the University or Technical 
Institution concerned recognising the impor- 
tance of linking practice and training. In 
some form ‘or another, a ‘‘ school job” 
should be organised. 

I believe that a reformed five-year course of 
this kind would be much more effective and 
dependable than prolonged and divided 
training on the ‘‘ sandwich system.” 

R. GARDNER-MEDWIN 
{[BArch, FRIBA, MTPI, 
Roscoe Professor of Architecture]. 
Liverpool University. 


From Mr. T. E. Scott 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Your leading article of April 10 
contains a number of disconcerting 
comments on the alleged failings of the 
architectural schools. Few will deny that 
there are grounds for criticism, but there 
seems little justification for the suggestion 
that full-time education should be 
abandoned in favour of the sandwich 
system. Critics have for many years 
been attracted by the possibilities of 
drawing comparisons between school and 
office training, condemning one or other 
according to prejudice or particular experi- 
ence, but those who are familiar with the 
problems of education will know that 
those problems will remain while the 
ideal ‘in architectural education is as 
elusive as the ideal in architectural 
achievement. Both systems have their 


uses and advantages to the profession, 
but it does not appear practicable to have 
the best of both worlds. 
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The employment of junior assistants 
appeats to be something of an economic 
necessity, but where office training can be 
augmented by well-organised instruction in 
evening schools, the assistant has every 
prospect of becoming a competent and worthy 
member of his profession. The system may 
break down if the office is not carrying out 
work of a varied and high standard, or if 
there are no satisfactory evening school 
facilities available. 


The school student may have the advantage 
of a broader training in design, but often 
lacks the practical outlook of the office- 
trained man until he has had a reasonable 
amount of experience of office procedure and 
the trials and tribulations of actual building. 
One often hears the comment that the schools 
train architects while the office only produces 
assistants. "There can be no greater fallacy ; 
I prefer the suggestion that one who is not 
capable of being a good assistant is unlikely 
to become a competent architect. 


A sandwich system of training appears at 
first sight to offer an attractive combination 
of training in theory and practice. It may be 
acceptable in some few cases, but it is doubtful 
whether many employers, official or private, 
are prepared to organise their offices around 
the periodical comings and goings of assistants 
who are required to spend a considerable part 
of their time in schools, while the assistant 
would often find his attendance required in 
the school just at the time when his office 
work had reached a critical and interesting 
stage. 

Notwithstanding the criticism levelled 
against the school system, there can be no 
doubt that it is capable of producing the right 
type of recruit to the profession, although 
it is conceded that the fullest and best use 
is not always made of the opportunities it 
affords. The school student can be trained 
to develop his powers of design to a degree 
rarely possible for one working in an office, 
but this may lead to his temporary undoing 
and become the cause of much criticism, for 
the speed at which he proceeds towards the 
study of ambitious and complicated planning 
problems often greatly exceeds the rate at 
which he acquires a knowledge of the practical 
problems involved in the creation of actual 
buildings; the process of design is too 
rarely carried to the stage which is essential 
when a building and not a drawing is the 
ultimate objective. 

It is this lack of balance in his knowledge 
of the basic requirements of architettural 
practice which sometimes makes it difficult 
for the graduate quickly to settle down to 
office conditions and perform the professional 
duties his status would appear to warrant. 
There will always be something of a gap 
between school training and office practice 
in any field of professional work, but it need 
not assume dimensions which cannot be 
bridged in a very short time, given reasonable 
modesty and patience. Much of a student's 
school work need not be as vastly different 
from office practice as is often imagined, and if 
instruction is given by suitably qualified and 
experienced teachers the process of translation 
from school to office could be readily achieved 
in all cases as it is already in many. 

It may well be that the time has come whe» 
the school syllabus should be carefully 
reviewed and where necessary pruned, for 
many subjects have been introduced or 
expanded to take account of scientific and 
other developments in the ever-widening 
field of architectural practice, with the resu!' 
that less time is available for instruction 1 
the fundamental responsibility of the architect 
—the creation of actual buildings. 

Any deficiencies which exist can be, and 
should be, made good without the drastic 
changes your article suggests, but I would 
prefer to rely upon a close and sympathetic 
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-horation between the practising and 
» sides of the profession than upon 


an. torm of liaison with students of building. 
This is not to deny the mutual benefits 
which ought be derived if students of building 
and erchitecture were trained in adjoining 
facult or departments. But this must 
remain a matter for speculation while few, if 
any, potential builders are trained in courses 
comparable with those provided for architects. 
If and when the building industry decides to 
establish schools of building for the training 
of potential leaders there should be oppor- 


tunities for fruitful collaboration between 
students, not, I feel, by providing combined 
classes for architects and builders, but from 
contacts between more advanced students 
who through a knowledge of each other’s 
study problems would come to a fuller 
appreciation of each other’s contributions 
towards the creation of fine buildings. 
Incidentally, it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the benefits which both groups of teachers 
might derive from close and constant contact 
with experts in their respective fields of 
building. 

In the main, the arghitectural profession 
enjoys a system of education of which any 
profession might be proud ; its effectiveness 
must be judged by the efficiency of the profes- 
sion as a whole, not by its occasional short- 
comings. 

Tos. E. Scotr [CBE, FRIBA]. 
Head of the Department of 
Architecture, Surveying and Building. 
The Northern Polytechnic, N7. 


From Mr. Woodbine Parish 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Your very forthright leader of 
last week under the title ‘‘ Getting 
Together’ provides considerable scope 
for thought to all who are actively con- 
cerned in helping to shape the future of 
the building industry. During the past 
few years it has become evident that there 
is a growing awareness that the time has 
arrived for a complete reassessment 
and fresh appreciation of the whole 
process and function of building and 
of the respective and interdependent 
responsibilities of everyone who engages 
in this huge complex and_ indivisible 
industry. 

While your leader directs its particular 
attention to architectural education, it 
must be obvious to all that the whole 
range, scope and form of theoretical and 
practical education and training for the 
future entrant to the industry requires 
critical examination and_ considerable 
revision in the light of current industrial 
and technical developments. The 
Huctuating demands made by the com- 
munity upon the industry for its services, 
coupled with the fast-changing social 
and economic pattern of the country 
during the past two decades, have had a 
very violent effect upon building as a 
whole, the impact and effect of which are 
not yet fully or generally realised. As a 
result there is now an urgent need for all 
sides of the industry to establish a unity 


of purpose and plan future education 


pon entirely different lines so that the 
eparate but collective responsibilities, 
ills and techniques are understood, and 
otential architects, master builders and 
rveyors are able to come together 
iring their training and develop a mutual 
spect for and understanding of each 
her’s future work. 


\ 
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May I venture. to suggest that to effect this 
we must all turn our gaze in a new and 
possibly unaccustomed direction, substituting 
a far broader panorama of the industry’s 
function for the sectional and narrow vista 
that is usually taken in educational matters 
in the building industry ? We must start by 
discarding the outmoded and futile belief 
that the standing of the so-called professional 
side of the industry, which is responsible for 
design or cost advice and guidance, is in any 
way superior or of greater social merit or 
importance than the production and commer- 
cial side of the industry with its very exacting 
and devious responsibilities. ‘There must be 
a* greater measure of confidence, mutual 
respect and close co-operation between the 
respective partners in the building team and 
a realisation and acceptance that design and 
assembly require far more careful integration, 
associated planning and thought by those 
engaged in each capacity than is customary at 
present. This objective will never be fully 
achieved unless there is, as suggested in your 
leader, a swing away from purely vocational 
training to a far broader and more liberalised 
form of education in which the mind of the 
student is expanded and stretched to enable 
him readily to cope with the wide range of 
matters, many of which are of a non-technical 
nature, with which he will inevitably be 
concerned in his ultimate work. 

It is probably true to say that the building 
industry by virtue of its multipartite layout 
tends to lag behind many other industries in 
the field of higher education. Its guiding 
and immediate aim must be to concentrate 
on collating and exploiting to the very utmost 
the vast joint experience, skill and genius of 
everyone engaged in the operation and 
function of building, and to see that this 
accumulated knowledge and know-how are 
imparted to those who choose building in some 
capacity or other as an interesting career 
offering opportunities for progress and 
success. Only in this way will the industry 
recruit and train the right type of individual 
to meet the demands made upon it in the 
future with the maximum degree of com- 
petence, speed and economy. 


It is unthinkable that the building industry 
collectively lacks the vision and energy to 
take stock and replan its present unbalanced 
and disjointed educational arrangements on 
a more co-ordinated and enlightened basis 
than exists to-day. It must ensure that the 
whole complex function and procedure of 
building and all that it entails is clearly 
recognised and in particular the  inter- 
dependence of design, production manage- 
ment, and technical and craft skill are clearly 
understood at a very early stage by every 
entrant to the industry, irrespective of his 
ultimate occupation or metier. 

I believe that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Institute of Builders and 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 
jointly as equal partners with the assistance 
and co-operation of other interested or allied 
professional bodies, would be doing a service 
of paramount importance for the industry 
and country as a whole if they were to come 
together and form a small select ad hoc 
committee to give detailed consideration to 
the whole broad question of education for 
building with a view to recommending to 
their individual Institutes that there should 
be a fundamental theme and purpose common 
to all architectural and building examination 
syllabi, based upon the industry’s compre- 
hensive function, in addition to the specialised 
sectional subjects already covered by existing 
examinations. So many of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports of the Working 
Party and Anglo-American Productivity 
Team, as well as the earlier Simon Committee 
Report on Management of Building Contracts, 
simply fail to be implemented because of the 
existence of the watertight compartments 
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into which the industry in this country has 
rigidly divided itself, coupled with a complete 
lack of any collective and basic understanding 
of a whole broad function of building as 
such. 


To sum up, design and assembly being 
indivisible, it follows that architectural and 
building education should become far more 
closely allied. Only by such an arrangement 
would students pursuing varying courses of 
study in these subjects come together as equal 
partners during parts of their training and 
learn to realise the many responsibilities with 
which they will jointly and severally be faced 
in later life. 


May one hope that your leading article 
will stimulate in the columns of your news- 
paper a lively correspondence upon this 
subject which is so vital to the future well- 
being of the building industry. 


Davip Woopstneé Paris [FIOB}. 
11, Buckingham Palace Gardens, SW1. 


OBITUARY 


GEOFFREY W. HOME, FRIBA 


WE REGRET to announce the death at Truro 
on April 11 of Mr. Geoffrey Wyville Home, 
FRIBA. Mr. Home received his architec- 
tural education at the Royal College of Art 
and was later articled to Mr. Walter Cave, 
FRIBA. He was awarded the AA Silver 
Medal for Design in 1911, and in 1923 won 
the architectural competition for the design 
of Bournemouth Pavilion (in partnership with 
Shirley Knight, ARIBA). 

He was elected a Fellow of the RIBA in 
1931 and retired in 1950. 





TPI COUNTRY MEETING: 


‘THE ANNUAL COUNTRY MEETING of the 
Town Planning Institute this year is to 
be held at Brighton from Friday, May 8, 
to Sunday, May 10, under the presidency 
of Mr. S. L. G. Beaufoy, CBE, FRIBA. 

Two papers will be given. The first, 
** Mutual Endeavours in Planning,” will 
be a joint paper by Mr. D. J. Howe, 
MICE, borough engineer and surveyor 
and planning officer, Brighton, and Mr. 
L. S. Jay, AMICE, AMTPI, county 
planning officer, East Sussex. The 
second paper, “ Preservation and Progress 
in West Sussex,” will be given by Mr. 
John G. Jefferson, MICE, MTPI, county 
planning officer, West Sussex. Sunday 
will be devoted to a tour of East Sussex. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COST OF BUILDING 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—My first letter on this subject 
seems to have caused interest not 
only amongst builders and professional 
men but also amongst some of the builders’ 
operatives with whom I have had several 
interesting and, I think, instructive dis- 
cussions. 


One, a good class bricklayer, told me 
his grandfather. was a bricklayer and 
regularly laid 1,000 to 1,200 bricks a day 
of ten hours, as it was then. His father 
was also a bricklayer and laid 100 to 
120 bricks an hour, and he and his brother 
are bricklayers. The discussion con- 
tinued on the following lines: “ You, 
Mr. Harrington, are a successful architect 
and surveyor. You have built up a good 
business and employ several assistants 
but you pay them, quite rightly, according 
to their ability, but in the Union all brick- 
layers are the same. They are all sup- 
posed to be equal and the job is estimated 
on the output per hour of the least skilful, 
about 56 bricks an hour. Therefore if 
I lay 120 bricks an hour for the hourly 
rate of pay the only man who benefits 
is my employer, the contractor. Con- 
sequently I go on piece work (or as they 
prefer to call it, a bonus), and I earn £10 
and more a week quite easily, but this 
does not add to the cost of the job, and 
I am the only one who benefiis. True 
I work no harder than my grandfather 
did, but if I can lay 50 or 100 per cent 
more bricks in a day than some so-called 
bricklavers, I should be a fool if I did not 
turn this to my personal advantage, and 
it is the same with, say, a hefty 6-ft. 
labourer who can dig twice as much in an 
hour as the weaker and smaller man, but 
the job is estimated on the output of the 
little man.” 

In every sport there is grading, or 
handicapping as it is called, whether it be 
horse racing, dog racing, running, golf, 
etc. If all were rated the same, there 
would be no sport. In every walk of 
life except manual labour (which is sup- 
posed to be the foundation of wealth) 
all other work is graded according to skill. 
In the Army a man can become a 
lance corporal, a corporal and sergeant, 
and possibly an officer if he shows real 
efficiency. ‘Typists and clerks are all 
graded but a labourer, bricklayer, car- 
penter, plasterer or painter is graded the 
same. Each gets paid the same Union 
rate of pay regardless of his varying strength 
and skill. One therefore cannot blame 
them if they take advantage of the absurd 
rate for the job and work on the bonus 
system whereby they add very materially 
to their pay. 

This opens up a problem which, if 
handled properly, might lead to the grad- 
ing of builders’ operatives—say grades 
1, 2 and 3 according to their skill, rates 
of pay varying accordingly. Neither the 
Trade Unions nor Sir Richard Coppock 
surely can deny that there are degrees of 
skill, and therefore it must be wrong to 
base all prices on the output of the weakest 
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have said before, is about half what their 
grandfathers produced. 
Frepx. J. Harrrncton [ARICS]. 
31, Craven-street, WC2. 


To the Editor of The Builder 


gar tila a crafisman employer I have 
been watching the “‘ Cost of Build- 
ing’’ correspondence and have been 
much interested in the ebb and flow— 
mainly flow against Sir Richard Coppock, 
more friendly known as “ Dick ’’ Coppock. 
Having had the joy of employing thous- 
ands of craftsmen of the building industry 
over the length and breadth of England 
and Scotland, and for years as many as 
500 bricklayers at a time on every class of 
work, I have never known the Bricklayers’ 
Trades Union or the bricklayers ever 
suggesting to my foremen and manage- 
ment that they have been limited in their 
output. The keynote of organisation in 
bricklayers’ output to-day is one of sup- 
plies of material. It is no good com- 
mencing contracts to-day (and it was not 
before the war) without first arranging 
for comfortable conditions for the workers 
on the site, including safety-first pre- 
cautions ; scaffolding ready to erect or 
erected ; doors and window frames placed 
ready for fixing; a copious supply of 
bricks and mortar and an ample amount of 
mortar boards; and able bricklayers’ 
mates working happily with them in an 
organised manner under the supervision 
of foremen bricklayers and skilled and ex- 
perienced management who are craftsmen 
and know and understand by experience 
the problems of the craftsman and the 
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application of the bricklayer’s trowe!, the 
mason’s maul, the joiner’s saw anc the 
plasterer’s float. 

It is admitted that there are a few 
bricklayers who, as im other trades, one 
could term “ flotsam and jetsam,” but | 
have yet to learn that there are five bad 
bricklayers in every hundred, if they are 
well organised, given plenty of material 
and the example to work as shown by the 
headship. 

On the same page as Sir Richard’s letter, 
there is a very able letter from Mr. Keith 
Martin, of Eastbourne. His views are 
excellent, but why go to Sweden, why go to 
Switzerland, why go to France? = In this 
country there is the largest block of flats in 
Europe, built before the war, at Quarry H\!, 
Leeds, without a brick. Why without a brick 
before the war, when we were supposed to 
have plenty of bricks then and plenty of 
bricklayers ? Again, in Dundee, there is the 
largest timber housing estate in Great Britain, 
540 Government approved timber houses. 
built for that Corporation in 12 months, to 
new thought and netv design before the war. 
I have spent considerable time in Sweden and 
it is undoubtedly a fine country, with very fine 
people, but its building problem is infinitesi- 
mal compared to that of Great Britain, and it 
is admitted by the highest officials in Sweden 
associated with building that, as here, new 
thought in building is a very minor quantity, 
the reason probably being the same as in this 
country—the truly non-traditional building 
not ‘only having to suffer frustration, but 
suffering strangulation. 

Then on the same page as these two letters, 
we see Wolver pton appealing to the 
Ministry of Housing because of a most serious 
shortage of facing bricks. How can you build 
good brick houses without a good facing brick ? 





A GREAT CHALK HOUSE 


OLESHILL, gutted by fire last 
autumn, has been in the news again 
recently (writes Mr. J. D. 
U. Ward). Coleshill’s 
pre-eminence in archi- 
tectural and historical 
importance cannot be dis- 
puted, but it may be 
permissible to say a word 
for West Berkshire’s other 
great and more truly 
English mansion, Ash- 
down — standing high 
and lonely on the Downs 
and probably the finest 
house in this island to 
be built mainly of chalk. 


Coleshill was begun in 
1649, and Ashdown about 
1665-6. One tale goes 
that it was intended to be 
a refuge from the plague 
of London for Sir William 
Craven, the Lord Mayor. 
However that may be, the 
chief architect was Webb, 
a favourite pupil of Inigo 
Jones, who himself had 
“ advised ”’ on the design 
of Coleshill. (One county 
guide book says that 
Ashdown was built in 
1625—when Webb was 
14 years old!) 

The use of chalk in a house of this 


and least skilful, a basis which, as I ambitious and dignified character is note- 


worthy. Within the present century chalk 
was specified by the late Sir Edwin Lutvens 
in two or three of his houses but I cannot 
say whether it has anywhere been em- 





ployed within the last 20 years. It would 
be interesting to know of any other 
examples. 
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" | shing or harling is not the answer, 
that an unguaranteeable artificial face. 


1 , another Page given to the Scottish 
Buil find the burgh : 
ouncillor Jameson. and alcolm 


Mur 1, the Housing Officer, stating that 

. sev s shortage of bricks is holding up 
1emes in various parts of Scotland, 
ind n ial suppliers from the West of 
scotlan .upplying bricks to Edinburgh and 
ick ma ufacturers from the East of Scotland 
»p! bricks to the West of Scotland, the 


t 


lorries carrying out this marvellous arrange- 
ment pa sing each other by the scores on the 
main Ed:nburgh/Glasgow road. Let us stop 
condemning the vast majority of bricklayers 
ind indeed other building trade craftsmen for 
low output compared to pre-war days, and 
place responsibility in the main for this low 
output on the inefficient material providers 
and suppliers as compared with pre-war days. 
They :n their turn will blame Government 
Departments or the lack of competent crafts- 
men, foremanship and management on the 
building sites under the control of the British 
building imdustry. 

Lastly, let me quote what Dick Coppock 
said when staying with me in Hull during 
May, 1945, as the war ended: “ It will not 
be mainly a matter of shortage of bricklayers 
now that the war is finished, it will be short- 
age of bricks by hundreds of millions a year 
as compared with pre-war days.” 

May I be permitted to say the main cause of 
disorganisation in building to-day, causing 
high costs, is the pernicious controlling of 


timber. What would be the good of urging 
the motor car industry to keep its costs down 
and increase its output and export by taking 
everything off control and licence except the 
carburettor? Therefore, what is the good of 
allowing building to supposedly go freely 
forward with these restrictions on timber which 
stop the smooth flow to building sites of 
windows, doors, frames, joists, before they 
are needed ? The bricklayers must know for 
certain they are not going to be stopped when 
they get to floor level or window-cill level, 
because the timber is not there. 
Ropert G. TARRAN. 
Perth. 


To the Editor of The Builder 
Ik,—“* Yes, it is as simple as that.” 
What, a quotation for a gentleman of 
Sir Richard Coppock’s experience and 
position in the building industry to use ! 
I'he building industry, if my memory serves 
me correctly, has, in its direct employ, 
roximately 1} million workers, and 
age 577 of The Builder of April 10, 
following information is printed :— 
in favour of arbitration, 132,690; 
our of strike action, 25,547 ”’; making 
total number of votes up to 158,237. 
cally, Sir Richard, is it as simple as 
that ? W. A. MATHER. 
\orthampton-square, E.C.1. 





IS THE BRICK OUTMODED ? 
To the Editor of The Builder 
CRM. Keith Martin is to be com- 
" 


plimented on his appreciation of the 
nod for a more rational building material, 
4’ clearly expressed in his letter in your 
i of April 10. It was the need for a 
\ Searing, insulating and econotrical 
, ing material that prompted this com- 
to commence experiments in 1947 
' oroduce such a material, which cul- 
moted in the deve of “ Ther- 
ma te”? (under British Patents Nos. 
64° °30 and 648,299)—a product which, 
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we claim, possesses all the attributes 
attached to the Swedish material, and, in 
fact, is the very material Mr. Martin is 
calling for. is more, it is manu- 
factured by a subsidiary company of a 
British building and civil engineering 
contractor ! J. W. CHarn.ey, 
General Manager, Thermalite, Ltd. 
Earley, Reading. 


SELLING - PRICE OF POST-WAR 
HOUSES 


To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—The restriction on the selling- 
price of houses built since the end 
of the war, imposed in 1946, was generally 
admitted to be a necessary safeguard 
against speculation and possible profiteer- 
ing at a time of acute housing shortage. 
I suggest that, with the new freedom for 
private building, it is no longer necessary. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that 
it is now operating to the disadvantage of 
many people who, having built their 
houses, find themselves, for one reason or 
another, to move elsewhere, 
and either (a) buy an existing house at an 
inflated price, or (6) build again at to-day’s 
greatly increased cost. 

It seems to me to be only fair that any- 
one in this unfortunate position should be 
allowed to increase the selling-price of 
his property to not less than the current 
cost of a comparable house ; otherwise 
he is not only out of pocket but, in effect, 
is subsidising the purchaser, who would 
have to pay more if he built for himself. 
I would go further, and suggest that the 
seller should be allowed some margin of 
profit over and above the increased selling 
price by way of ion for the time 
and trouble he has been put to in building 
privately under post-war conditions. 

The maximum selling-price restriction 
extends, I believe, to December, 1953, 
but no doubt the Government could lift 
it before that date if it saw good reason to 
do so. I have no knowledge of the 
number of people who are affected in this 
way, but there must be many. I suggest 
that they should at once write to their 
MPs, asking them to raise the matter in 
the House of Commons at the earliest 
opportunity. SPERO. 


e*sMr. Macmillan, MOH and LG, announced in 
Parliament on April 14 that he hoped to make a statement 
on this matter before the end of the session.— Eb. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


OFFICE BUILDING, KAMPALA, UGANDA. Pro- 
: Board - ; 


indicates the issue 








RIBA 
_ Notes from Council Minutes 
big fe 
held on March 31: 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Margaret. 
—The Council received with pleasure the 
acceptance by Princess Margaret of their 
invitation to become an Honorary Fellow. 
APPOINTMENTS : 


General Council for the National Regis- 
tration of Plumbers: Annual Meeting, 
Blackpool, May 23, 1953—RIBA Delegate. — 
Mr. James Rawlinson (L) having succeeded 
Mr. H. M. Hedges (L) as President of the 
Blackpool and Fylde Architectural Society, 
the Council agreed to the latter’s suggestion 
that Mr. Rawlinson should serve as the 
RIBA delegate. (This amends the note 
published in the Notes from the Minutes of 
the meeting held on March 3.) 

British Productivity Council: Conference, 
March 19, 1953—RIBA Representatives — 
Mr. Michael Waterhouse, Past President; 
Mr. Robert Matthew (A). 

British Standards Institution Building 
Divisional Council: RIBA Representative.— 
Mr. R. N. Wakelin (F) in place of Mr. Lister 
P. Rees (A). 

National Housebuilders’ Registration 
Council: RIBA Representation.—Miss J. G. 
Ledeboer (A) in place of the late Mr. C. H. 
James (F). (Note: The other two representa- 
tives are Mr. A. W. Kenyon (F) and Mr. 
Kenneth Peacock (F.). 

Mr. Joseph L. Gleave, ARSA (A).—The 
congratulations of the Council were con- 
veyed to Mr. Joseph Gleave (A) on his 
election as an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

Amendment to Code of Professional Con- 
duct.—On the joint recommendation of the 
Practice and Salaried and Official Architects’ 
Committees, Clause 6 of the Code of Pro- 
fessional Conduct was amended so as to 
read as follows:— 

“6.—A member or student must not 
advertise or offer his professional services 
to any person or body corporate by means 
of circulars or otherwise, or make paid 
announcements in the Press; except that: 

(a) He may apply to prospective em- 
ployers for a salaried appointment; 

(b) He may advertise a professional 
appointment, open or wanted, provided 
the advertisement is directed only to mem- 
bers of the profession concerned; 

(c) He may respond to an advertisement 
addressed to members of the profession 
inviting them to submit their names for 
inclusion in a panel or list of names of 
architects from which the advertiser may 
select an architect or architects for a par- 
ticular project; provided that his response 
to such an advertisement does not con- 
travene any other Clause of this Code or 
the Royal Institute’s Regulations for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions 
from time to time in force; 

(d) He may insert in the architectural 
professional Press one notice of change 
of address; 

(e) He may notify his correspondents by 
post once of any change of address. 
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United Kingdom Committee, International 
Union of Architects-—Arrangements have 
been made for Mr. M. Hartland Thomas 
{F) to give a paper on Modular Co-ordina- 
tion at the Congress of the International 
Union of Architects to be held in Lisbon 
in September, 1953. It was agreed to appoint 
Mr. Hartland Thomas to the United Kingdom 
Committee, IUA, to facilitate the co-ordina- 
tion of his paper with the other matters for 
which the United Kingdom Committee are 
taking responsibility. 

Amendments to Rules: The Federation of 
Malaya Society of Architects-—Formal ap- 
proval was given to amendments to rules 7 
and 21 of the Federation of Malaya Society 
of Architects. 

The late Mr. Ralph Deakin (Hon. A): 
Collection of Architectural Photographs. 
The Council were informed that the late Mr. 
Ralph Deakin (Hon. A.) had bequeathed 
his collection of architectural photographs to 
the Royal Institute. 

Completion of Premises Fund: Donations. 

-The following donations have been re 
ceived: Mr. Harry Barrett (A) (USA), £3: 
Messrs. Leeb, Ritchie-Fallon and Noall 
{A/A/A) (South Africa), 2 gs. Letters of 
thanks on behalf of the Council have been 
sent to the donors. 

Amendment to British Standard 990: 1945: 
Metal Casement Windows and Casement 
Doors.—The representatives appointed by 
the Council at their last meeting reported 
on a discussion held with the Director of 
the British Standards Institution. 

The Director had confirmed his previous 
Statement that no standard or amendment 
was issued without “ general consent.” but 
in the course of discussion it was made clear 
that this expression did not imply unanimity 
or even any form of majority vote. Where 
there appeared to be divergence of opinion 
on the value of a standard it was the func- 
tion of the officials of the British Standards 
Institution to endeavour to reconcile con- 
flicting views and ultimately to take a 
decision as to whether a standard should 
be prepared or not. While the Royal Insti- 
tute was regarded as an important repre- 
sentative of user interests, it had no power 
of veto of a standard regarded as unsatis- 
factory. 

The Council were not altogether reassured 
by this report and it was appreciated that 
the inclusion of the Royal Institute in the 
list of bodies participating in the preparation 
of standards might on occasions be mislead- 
ing by indicating that the standard had the 
Royal Institute’s full approval. 

It was agreed to take note of the discussion 
and to watch developments, while continu- 
ing the Royal Institute’s work on British 
Standards on the existing system. 

Grants.—The Council approved the follow- 
ing list of grants for the year 1953-1954: 


&.« 3 
British Schoo] at Rome . aed ate ee 
Architects’ Benevolent Society kes va te &.@ 
Architectural Association Lantern Slide 
Collection * .. 100 0 0 
British School of Archeology ‘at Athens BAe Se 
CPRE ave . ws tae. e.8 
Students’ Visit to Rome ; we ee 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee . 26 5 0 
Association for the Preservation of Rural 
Scotland bet ‘ ia aie Wi ee 
BSI : = pie were 2 ® 
RIBA Cricket Club ie ; ins ie ee oe 
RIBA Library Group ... i0 0 0 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales 700 
International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning § 0 0 
British School at Rome, Faculty of “Archzo- 
logy : ; a°3-6 
National Art C ollections Fund ‘ iat B 3 
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DEVELOPMENT AT CRAWLEY NEW TOWN 


H. S. HOWGRAVE-GRAHAM, ARIBA, AMTPI, 
CHIEF ARCHITECT 

















A perspective of the new factory for Vitamins, Ltd., the first stage of which is 
now under construction. W. ¥. Durnford, FRIBA, Architect. 


Two views of new housing in the Northgate neighbourhood (Site No. 8). 
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Another view of new housing in the Northgate neighbourhood (Site No. 8). 









HOUSING IN THE NORTHGATE NEIGHBOURHOOD, CRAWLEY 


THE NORTHGATE neighbourhood at Crawley New _ storey flats and maisonettes. Also being built in 


Town is now nearing completion. Seven hundred Northgate are 12 neighbourhood shops; a county 
and eighty-eight dwellings are complete or in course — primary school for 600 children ; a community hall ; 
of construction and these include two- and three- and a Methodist church. A public house is in train, 
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New Town. The area of the site is 9 acres, and the density 13.4 dwellings per 
uses and the darker shading 2-storey flats. Mr. H. S. Hou grave 
general contractors are Messrs. G. T. Crouch, Ltd 





Layout of Northgate, Site No. 8, Cratles 
acre. The lighter shading in the roofs indicates 2-stores ho 
Graham, the Corporation's chief architect, is the architect, and the 
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Main front to Great Dover-street. 


FACTORY AT GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, SEI 


irchitect : 
REGINALD W. LONE, FRIBA, FRICS 


Chief Assistant Architect in Charge 


HW’. K. THOMSON, BArch, ARIBA 
Consulting Engineers 

HURST, PEIRCE AND MALCOLM 
Quantity Surveyors 

GARDINER AND THEOBALD 
Clerk of Works 
V. H. SAUNDERS 
Builde re; 
FOHN LAING AND SONS, LTD 


ET ee 
pandnn se See eee 








HE site of this building faces on to Great Dover- 
street, and has frontages to ‘Tabard-street, 
which is parallel to Great Dover-street, Becket-street 
and Blackhorse-court, running west and east respec- 
tively ; it is, in fact, an island site. "The owners, 
Messrs. Dewrance and Co., Ltd., are an old-established 
firm, whose premises had existed on this site before 
the present scheme of reconstruction was undertaken 
This article illustrates the first portion of the recon- 
struction scheme, which represents about one-third 
of the whole project. The buildings have been 
erected at the south-western end of the site facing 
Great Dover-street and the south-eastern portion of 
the site facing "Tabard-street, with the return frontage 


A view of a model of 
the completed scheme. 
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the end of the building to Blackhorse-court. (On 
he plan, which we have reproduced, the completed 
portion is indicated in solid black. "The remainder 
vill form a further phase of the scheme.) 

The nature of the works carried out in this factory 
; the heaviest type of steel valves, etc., demanding 
heavy construction for carrying the modern machinery 
and plant. ‘The main heavy machine shops have 
been planned at the south-western corner of the site. 

The main construction consists of a full steel-framed 
carcass with the special foundations necessary to cope 
with the inherent difficulties of the site and sub-soil 
in the district. It was also necessary to design the 
foundations in such a way as to overcome the technical 
difficulties encountered in carrying the new building 
over one of the main sewers which pass through this 
particular area. 

The production shops have been so planned as to 
conform to the London County Council cube require- 
ments, with the intervening staircase towers and 
sanitary towers in suitable positions. 

‘The outside elevations are completed in faced brick- 
vork consisting of Staffordshire blue bricks for bases, 
Dorking hand-made semi-purple facing bricks and 
Ibstock infillings. The stone dressings are carried 
out in reconstructed stone, the windows in modern 
design steel casements and the main entrance for the 
internal screen in the porticos constructed entirely 
in reinforced concrete. 

On the second floor at the Blackhorse-court end 
is accommodated the large main canteen, canteen 
kitchen, senior and junior staff dining-rooms and 
other equipment, together with an appreciable amount 
of technical office area. 

All floors are served with modern lifts, where 
necessary of load-carrying capacity to cope with the 
industrial loads called for on the various production 
floors. All lavatories are of a somewhat similar type 
of construction, and employ antiseptic surfacing for 
compartments, walls and doors and modern plumbing. 

The floors in the industrial portions are completely 
covered with heavy 43-in. solid wood blocks laid in 
the usual bitumen binding which gives the maximum 
amount of wear and the minimum amount of percus- 
sion against the risk of cracking castings, etc., if 
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Detail of an entrance in Great Dover-street. 


and when dropped on to the surface of the floor in 
and around the machinery. 

Heating is provided on the high-pressure hot-water 
system from a central boiler-house, and tube and or 
convectors plus unit heaters are used in the various 
parts of the building where these particular require- 
ments are called for. 

Lighting is on the high-frequency principle laid 
out to give the maximum candle power per foot lighting 


Elevations to (left 
Blackhorse-court, 
(right) Tabard-street. 
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Canteen 
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AT GREAT DOVER STREET, 


FACTORY 


Typical first-floor shop 
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: View from south-west, shozving loggia. 
Site ; The house 1s on. the 
A HOUSE NEAR WHIPSNADE, BEDS ssitaneass iad ammaearadiuans i 
feu ment at Studham, near Whipsnade, 
and the Dunstable Downs. It 1s 
Irchitects therefore planned at right angles to 


the road and overlooks what should 


PETER DUNHAM, WIDDUP &S HARRISON, 


be permanent open space to the 


Fy AA.RIBA south. It is for Miss Hanckel 
Plan: "The client is a psycho- 
ie Builders therapist, and required a_ spare 
i 1. NELSEY, LTD bedroom which could — be used 


, ; J 
/ fail of foggia from the 








south 

















The living-room. 


occasionaliy as a consulting room. 
The house is designed for simple, 
but spacious living with a minimum 
of housework. A dining-kitchen and 
a bedroom accessible direct from the 
lounge was required 

Heating and Services : The lounge 
has electric tubular heaters under the 
main window, and an open fire- 


place with a York stone mantel- 


net c 
- ad —> v—— — 7 
7) g _ 
J 





brats st 





space are heated by an Esse stove. 


Construction and finishes : 


‘Snowcemmed ”” rustic bricks 


‘Timber-framed 


and covered with patent felt roofing 












the lounge walls 


was specially mixed and is a very 
light grey with a little green added. 
The floors of the lounge and main 
covered with oak 
The floors of the consult- 
and kitchen are of 
The builders were 
\. Nelsey, Ltd., High- 
street, Markyate, Herts 


HOUSE NEAR 
WHIPSNADE, 
BEDS 


Plan of house and 


garden lavout. 
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New Prestressed Concrete 
Bridge near Lynmouth 


MAKING GOOD THE DAMAGE BY 
LAST AUGUST’S FLOODS 
[Nt last August, Lynmouth was to 
+ those who knew it a charming little 
north Devon village. The story of the freak 
storm and the disastrous floods which 
occurred on the night of August 15-16 last 
year, is too fresh in the minds of us all to 
make retelling necessary. Suffice it to say 
that the whole face of the village was 
changed overnight. Houses, hotels, shops 
and bridges were destroyed or damaged, 
not only in Lynmouth itself but along 
the whole course of the East and West Lyn 

and a number of other rivers. 

Temporary emergency measures were im- 
mediately initiated, and at the same time 
consideration was begun for replanning the 
village and replacing the ten bridges which 
had been destroyed with permanent struc- 
tures. One of the first of these new bridges 
to be built is the Martinhoe Bridge over the 
River Heddon at Hunters Inn which was 
completed in December. 

After the bridge had been destroyed, it 
was decided to take the opportunity of re- 
aligning the road and widening the River 
Heddon at Hunters Inn. The new scheme 
called for a 40-ft. span bridge, with a skew 
angle of 57 degrees and a minimum con- 
struction depth to allow for a rise in the 





Mortaring joints between 





hollow-trough 


Placing the in situ concrete in the hollow units, using a 
poker-type internal vibrator. 
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The completed bridge. 


water level without raising the level of the 
road and bridge. 

The factors involved in the scheme for 
the new bridge allied to the overall require- 


units. 








The completed bridge slab before the erection of the 


ments of speed of erection and economy led 
to the choice of prestressed concrete for this 
work. The steep, narrow and winding roads, 
the skew angle of the bridge and the re- 





Stressing the unsheathed cables in the units. 





parapet rails. 
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stricted site precluded the use of full-length 
precast beams, and the Udall beam system 
was therefore adopted. 


Method of Construction 


The Udall beam system is based on the 
use of hollow concrete trough units placed 
end to end and prestressed. Anchorage is 
effected in a solid precast concrete unit at 
each end of the beam. The prestressing 
cables are held in position by concrete dia- 
phragms at intervals along the trough. The 
hollow troughs form the soffit of the beam. 
The beam is completed by placing concrete 
in trough units; this concrete is then poker- 
vibrated, thus ensuring direct bond with the 
prestressing cables. 

In the Martinhoe Bridge at Hunters Inn, 
which is designed to carry Ministry of Trans- 
port standard loading, the rows of soffit units 
were placed side by side to form the base of 
a slab. The Freyssinet system of prestress- 
ing was used. Each row of troughs was pro- 
vided with three prestressing cables—two 
unsheathed and one encased in plastic 
sheathing. The unsheathed cables were 
stressed before the in situ. concrete was 
placed in the beams. The sheathed cable 
was stressed three days after concreting had 
taken place. This had the effect of lifting 
the complete slab clear of the scaffolding 
upon which the units had been placed and 
reduced the stresses in the concrete. 

Transverse prestressing was carried out by 
placing sheathed cables on top of the pre- 
cast units before concreting. This method 
resolved the problem of placing transverse 
prestressing cables in a skew bridge con- 
structed with precast units. 

Special facing units were cast to conceal 
the transverse anchorage cones and to carry 
the timber parapet fence. 

Despite bad weather—construction was 
carried out in November and December—six 
men completed the bridge deck in the equiva- 
lent of three weeks working time. 

The cost of the completed deck, excluding 
parapet fence and surfacing, was 35s, per 
sq. ft. 

The stone-faced mass concrete abutments 
and the timber parapet fence were designed 
and constructed by Devon County Council. 

The work was carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. R. B. Carnegie, CBE, MIMunE, 
Surveyor to Devon County Council. 
The consulting engineer was Mr. E. W. H. 
Gifford, AMICE, and the contractors were 
Messrs. J. J. Udall’s Building Co., Ltd., 
Southampton. The manufacturers of the 
precast units were the Liverpool Artificial 
Stone Co., Ltd. 





Recent School Construction 


“School Construction 1952,” which has 
just been published, contains a selection of 
various school buildings which have been 
completed during the past year. The book 
includes plans, photographs and. details of 
construction and costs of a secondary 
modern school for 600 children; a three- 
form entry infants’ school for 420; a recent 
LCC school; and for a multitype secondary 
school for 2,010 children; details of Ministry 
of Education secondary school sizes; the 
latest types of aluminium buildings and pre- 
stressed concrete techniques; costs per place 
for primary and secondary schools; articles 
on lighting in the design of schools; fire 
protection; and a comparison of French and 
English school building regulations. The 
book is published by the Councils and 
Education Press, Ltd., 10, Queen Anne-street, 
W1, price 10s. 6d. post free. 
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FLOOD DISTRESS FUND 
PAYMENTS 


Warning on Carrying Out Decorations 


HE distribution committee of the Lord 
Mayor's National Flood and Tempest 
Distress Fund has issued Merhorandum of 
Guidance No. 5 to the flood relief commit- 
tees and agricultural flood relief committees 
on the repair of houses. 

The memorandum states that the Lord 
Mayor has decided on the type of house 
damaged by flooding which will be repaired 
at the expense of the Fund (under paragraph 
7(a) of Memorandum of Guidance No. 2) as 
follows :— 

(a) Any building or structure (including 

a caravan or boat) which was the perma- 

nent home of the occupier, whether owner 

or tenant. 


(b) Any building or structure (excluding 

a caravan or boat) which was from time 

to time either used by the owner or let 

to tenants for occupation as a holiday or 
temporary residence, and had separate 
living and sleeping accommodation. 

If local relief committees receive applica- 
tions in respect of any repairable structures 
which do not fall within the above defini- 
tions they should keep a record of them in 
case it is possible for the Lord Mayor to 
make payments at a later stage, and inform 
the applicant that this is being done. 

This note does not apply to house pro- 
perty which is beyond repair. Nor does it 
apply to caravans or boats not the perma- 
nent home of a person. Further guidance 
on these subjects will be issued as soon as 
possible. 


Decorations 


Warnings have already been given that 
houses ought not to be decorated until pro- 
perly dried out. On the other hand, there 
are many persons who have compelling busi- 
ness reasons (e.g., letting rooms to visitors) 
to decorate before it is prudent to do -so. 
It is clear that the Fund cannot be expected 
to pay more than once for decorations, and 
it would be unreasonable to ask housing 
authorities to carry out decorations before 
their technical advisers consider it proper. 
There is therefore an apparent dilemma. 

The Lord Mayor suggests that the best 
course would be as follows: Where an 
assessor considers that decorations (includ- 
ing minor plaster repairs) ought to be post- 
poned because of continued dampness he 
should so inform the owner. The owner (or 
the occupier, with the written consent of the 
owner) may ask to be paid a sum of cash 
in respect of the postponed work. The 
assessor will certify the value of the post- 
poned work (the amount that would have 
been paid to the builder) to the local flood 
committees, who are authorised to pay the 
amount on the certificate. Certificates should 
be retained by the local flood relief com- 
mittees. Payments should be vouched 
separately on Form D(P) under the heading 
of “cash for decorations.” A special form 
is always to be used for this request and will 
be handled only by assessors. 





Public Paths 


As an aid to local authorities, the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government has pro- 
duced Circular No. 20, “Notes on Pro- 
cedure on the Creation, Diversion and Ex- 
tinguishment of Public Paths.” This can be 
obtained from the Stationery Office, price 4d. 
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BOOK 


+s Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Book Centre, “ The Builder,” 4, Catherine. 
street, Aldwych, W.OC.2. Cash (which 
should include 6d. to cover postage ang 
packing) should accompany the order. 





SCHOOL BUILDINGS 1945-1951 i ; Bruce 
Martin, (London: Crosby Lockwood 
and Son, Ltd.) Price 25s. net. 


THE overall scheme of this book is to give 
an outline of the educational system and 
what a school building means to all cop- 
nected with it and the development of 
various structural systems which have been 
used in the period under review.  IIlustra- 
tions are included of 22 schools, four pages 
being given to each school, so that the plans 
and structural system can therefore be com- 
pared easily and glimpses obtained of the 
appearance and feeling of the various build- 
ings. 

The theme throughout is suggested rather 
than explicit, and the reader is expected to 
arrive at his own conclusions from study 
of the various examples. It follows, there- 
fore, that the object of the book is not to 
assemble models for imitation or even in- 
spiration, but to develop a thesis in pictures 
rather than words. Indeed, many of the 
buildings would not be suitable as models, 
since they were designed to standards which 
are not now permitted in this country, or 
are foreign examples with requirements 
which are inferior to our own. Most of the 
schools are in the primary range, whereas 
the emphasis in building in this country is 
now the secondary school, but this factor of 
obsolescence does not matter as long as its 
purpose is kept in mind. 

The book deals mainly with the struc- 
tural aspect. The current tightening up of the 
school plan, until it nearly resembles Vic- 
torian practice, is not illustrated in its most 
extreme manifestations, and one is sorry to 
Say that the “humanities” are touched on 
only incidentally, some of the schools being 
sadly deficient in this respect, including 
several of the foreign examples. The 
development of the structure in two almost 
incompatible respects is the author’s main 
concern. Thus the traditional brick wall 
giving support, a measure of insulation and 
weather resistance, and a pleasing skin ex- 
ternally, tends to be replaced by systems in 
which support is provided by stanchions, 
and insulation and a weather-resisting skin 
by separate membranes or screens. 

It would appear that many of these pro- 
posals involve a number of separate trades, 
some foreign to the building industry and all 
tending to lead to mutual interference and 
delay. In examining the examples con- 
ceived on this basis, one is struck by their 
structural complication, and one may wonder 
whether, if equal thought and ingenuity were 
expended on the study and improvements 
of traditional methods of construction, it 
would not have produced a simpler, less ¢x- 
pensive, equally efficient and, in many cases. 
a more pleasing result. 

It is the value of the book that it provokes 
questions such as this and provides some ©! 
the data for resolving them. The brief in- 
troduction, by Mr. S. A. W. Johnson- 
Marshall, and concluding discussions, 2°° 
well written, and avoid the impression s° 
often given by writers on school design tha‘ 
nothing of value was produced before the) 
started to practise or by authorities othe: 
than the ones with which they are “or 
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SOCIAL POLICY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Conference on Design and Planning of Buildings, Towns 
and Countryside 
HE 1953 Conference on “ Social Policy and the Social Sciences,” held on 


March 27 and 28 at Queen Elizabeth College, Kensington, under the auspices 
of the British Sociological Association, drew a large audience of architects, planners 


and sociologists. 


Nine papers on various subjects were read and we give in this 


issue summaries of seven of these. 


Planning Policy and Plan Making 
WO papers were given on the subject of 
“Planning Policy and Plan Making.” 
The first was read by PROFESSOR SIR 
WittiAM Hortrorp, MA, FRIBA, MTPI, 
professor of Town Planning in the University 
of London, and the second was read by the 
Rt. Hon. Lorp SILKIN. 

In his contribution, Sir William Holford 
said: 

Planning of all kimds is now commonly 
referred to as a process or an operation, 
something to which artistic impulse may con- 
tribute but which is not of itself impulsive. 
And it has become more evident in recent 
years that, except on special occasions, or 
when the word is used in its architectural 
sense, this holds good also for town and 
country planning, as we have come to know 
it in Britain. Yet few have stopped to ask 
the question: What sets the process in 
motion? 

Every planning officer in the country is, 
or should be, conversant with planning 
powers; by which I mean the powers of the 
Minister and the local authority as laid down 
in the Planning Acts and regulations. But 
very few have the time and inclination to 
reflect on the influence of power itself on 
plan making, or to analyse the motives un- 
derlying the planning proposals which they 
are working out or putting into operation. 
It sometimes happens that in this, as in many 
other activities of a quantitative age, we 
let the machine carry us along, and we lose 
our sense of objective. 

It seems quite clear that it is a characteris- 
tic of the remarkable “ planning system ” 
that has grown up in this country since 1919, 
whereby we attempt to manipulate and con- 
trol our urban, and to some extent also our 
rural environment. 


Development Control 


The essential feature of this administrative 
system is development control; that is to say 
the control, in the public interest, of many 
types of growth, change and physical im- 
provement which are termed “ develop- 
nent.” The control is based on general or 
particular standards of land and building 
ise, Of preservation, of amenity, of traffic 
circulation, and of social movement. The 
ontrol is, naturally, more precise in its ap- 
piication than the standards. 

Moreover, to determine what standards 

ill apply in a given geographical situation, 
both general and local development plans 
have to be prepared. 

At the moment we are preparing plans 
cecause we have a planning system. We 
might prepare some of them, as, for example, 

the industrial development areas, whether 
ve had a system or not. 

But the fact remains that a routine has 

cen established. There is now a general 
hibition on all building and mineral 


c 


working and changes of land use—except 
i¢ smallest; and this leads to the systematic 
preparation of plans. 


At least, therefore, 


one should inquire into what determines the 
need for the system itself. 

I suppose the two primary motives for 
embarking on a process of physical and 
social planning in the first place are preserva- 
tion and development. 

When preservation is the main object, the 
need for planning consists in the fact that 
everything changes and decays in course of 
time. Old age in man or building brings 
with it a desire to keep vitality unimpaired 
and preserve existing and established forms. 

When development is the main object, 
policy decisions at the outset are clearer 
and more obvious. They are more obvious 
partly because the process in this case is the 
same whether generated by private enterprise 
or by the State. 

Some plans are made only in emergency, 
and these, whether due to a sudden disaster 
or to the aftermath of war, always pose con- 
flicting policies, or are themselves the result 
of them. On the one hand, there is the 
urgent need to return to normal, so as to 
allow life to continue as it was before, and 
livelihoods to be picked up again as soon as 
possible. On the other hand, there is an 
equally strong desire to take advantage of 
the opportunity of rebuilding to create some- 
thing new, different, less vulnerable or more 
visually attractive. 

As a generalisation, therefore, it may be 
said that some plans emerge from conditions 
of surplus and some from conditions of 
deficiency. : 

Development may be susceptible to pre- 
diction and thus to planning when considered 
on a large scale, even though individual 
actions are random, i.e., without policy or 
principle. 

Nevertheless, in spite of irrational and un- 
predictable decisions, the general lines and 
broad intensions of a plan can be worked 
out, given a sufficient period of time. But 
to do this successfully, there must be some 
fixed points, some predictable situations 
which will permit the planning process to 
become effective. At the moment so much 
is in a state of flux. 

In the first place, there is seldom any 
policy decision as to whether a particular 
planning procedure is going to be useful for 
a particular situation. This is the first point 
at which the sociologist should have some- 
thing to say. 

Secondly, where the need for planning is 
taken for granted or is imposed by statute, 
there is a measure of public agreement as to 
what should be escaped or avoided, but 
very little agreement on the positive purposes 
of the plan. 

Thirdly, in the routine application of the 
new planning system to a wide variety of 
different problems in this country the very 
terms used in the planning acts, regulations 
and circulars. such as “amenity,” “ flexible 
planning.” “sound planning,” “ balanced 
communities.” “ decentralisation,” and 
“high densitv,” require elucidation as to their 
social as well as their territorial implications. 

Fourthly, or perhaps I should say con- 
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currently, the methods and the influences of 
actual planning operations require testing. 
This will take time, and can hardly be of 
value in the present period of plan-making. 
But before the quinquennial revisions of the 
new Development Plans are subjected to 
Public Inquiry and to assessment by the 
Minister, it would be of the utmost value te 
have a body of case histories, objectively 
written and constructively critical in tone, 
which would give some real guidance to 
administrators and technicians alike on what 
can be achieved, at what cost, and with 
what social effects. 

A beginning in producing case studies, at 
least of the planning operations themselves, 
that is, of the approach to planning and of 
the methods used for this work, has been 
made by the Social Research Unit which 
Mrs. Glass directs on behalf of my Depart- 
ment at University College, London. 

It is the way in which social scientists 
approach such questions of purpose and or- 
ganisation that is important at the moment. 
Social scientists are, I believe, used to con- 
sidering the genesis and social context of 
ideas and relationships. By doing so a self- 
awareness and a widening of the horizon 
could be brought about. which would help 
ideas and relationships to move forward in- 
stead of remaining fixed. 

At the present time, therefore, the most 
useful contribution which the social sciences 
could provide would be the injection of their 
modes of thought into town and country 
planning. 


Need for Clear-headedness 


[XN the second paper, Lorp SILKIN said it 

was essential that the development of the 
future should be clear-headed and definitely 
based upon relevant information which had 
been objectively ascertained. Unless this 
was done, our plans would become largely 
a stabilisation of the existing form of de- 
velopment which was so much the charac- 
teristic of planning schemes prepared under 
the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1932. 

He went on to give a few examples of 
where clear thinking and research are a sine 
qua non of good planning. “In considering 
the future development of a built-up area,” 
he said, “the first thing to decide upon is 
the size of the population to be catered for 
in, say, the next 20 years. Almost every 
planning authority is automatically provid- 
ing in its development plan for a larger 
population. This is done mainly on the basis 
of population projections which take only 
natural increase into account. In fact, how- 
ever, as a result of internal migration, some 
areas will have to look forward to a reduced 
rather than an increased population. It is 
only at the expense of such areas that a 
significant population increase in other areas 
can be obtained. 


Density of Development 

“Once we have decided upon the size of 
our probable population there are many 
other questions which need to be settled. 
Take density of developmertt. 

“Communities in different parts of the 
country, even in different parts of the same 
town, have varying structures and needs, 
differing levels of income, and different 
methods of recreation. All this, one would 
imagine, is self-evident. And yet densities 
are frequently decided upon with little or 
no investigation of the many and varying 
relevant factors.” 

Another instance where research was 
necessary, he said, was in the provision of 
open space. Various “ expert ” committees 
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or individuals had apparently quite arbi- 
trarily laid down what were the open space 
requirements for large towns. So many 
acres were required per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation. No account appeared to be taken 
of the age structure of the population—nor 
what each age group needed; nor of the 
character of the existing development nor of 
the environment of the town. 


These examples, he said, demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of getting the essential 
facts and equally of using them whether one 
was predisposed to accept them or not, in 
the preparation of the development plan. Far 
too often, even where a careful survey had 
been made, the logical consequences of the 
survey were ignored or, where the facts 
brought home happened to be unpalatable, 
the results were deliberately rejected. 


He went on to refer to certain planning 
conceptions which had become established 
in the minds of many as a sort of 
“ mystique.” In the planning world, the 
word “amenity,” for example, was constantly 
being used, and especially when we wanted 
to stop somebody doing something. 

“What do we mean by amenity?” he 
asked. “Is it an offence against amenity, 
which justifies planning refusal, to erect a 
building designed by one architect which a 
committee of other architects disapprove of? 
Is it ‘detrimental to amenity’ to build a 
house in an isolated position, or even to 
put up an advertisement hoarding in a 
residential area? Who is injured by it? 
Have the public concerned ever been asked? 
I cannot help feeling that these matters are 
too often decided subjectively without any 
clear idea as to why a planning application 
is either refused or approved and without 
even laying down consistent principles— 
whether rational or not. There is obviously 
a need for clarifying our ideas on this 
subject.” 

Another example, he said, was zoning. 
Applications to develop were ‘refused be- 
cause the area had been zoned for some 
other use. He did not suggest such refusal! 
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was always necessarily wrong. What was 
wrong was to take this view with the utmost 
rigidity; without regard to the need for justi- 
fying the separation of land uses and without 
regard to changing conditions. 

He drew attention to two other concep- 
tions, both relatively modern, which had 
crept into our planning repertoire. They 
were the “neighbourhood unit” and the 
* balanced community.” It was not his pur- 
pose to suggest that these had no proper 
place in planning. They had! But they 
should not be automatically applied. 

“IT hope I have sufficiently demonstrated 
by these examples.” he continued, “ the 
absolute need for much more clear thinking 
and much more information and research if 
our planning is to give the best results in 
providing convenient and satisfactory con- 
ditions for living in the most efficient way 
and in a manner acceptable to those for 
whom planning is being carried out. Most 
of my remarks have been concerned with 
the preparation of the development plan, 
but they are equally applicable to the build- 
ing of New Towns and to the regulatory 
functions or negative control of the planning 
authorities 


Research Needed 


“Much research is needed, for instance, to 
ascertain what is the suitable size and popu- 
lation of each New Town. It has been too 
readily assumed, on little or no evidence, 
that an ultimate population of about 60,000 
is ideal, and that we could for ever main- 
tain the New Town at this population level. 

“One of the purposes of the New Towns 
which are being built at a considerable 
initial outlay of public money is to enable 
them to be used for experiments in living, 
which a local authority could not make, and 
which would be of value in the vast amount 
of redevelopment of the older towns that 
will have to be carried out before very long. 
What a saving of public money could be 
effected by carrying out such controlled 
experiments. Of course, I do not mean that 





A POTTERY 
COCKEREL 
Illustrated here is the win- 
ning design (£50 prize) in 
the competition, open to 
students of schools recog- 
nised for courses in pottery 
for the National Diploma 
in Design and to students of 
the Royal College of Art, 
‘organised by the Marley 
Tile Co., Ltd., for a cock- 
erel in pottery, capable of 
quantity reproduction and 
suitable for use as a decor- 
ative feature in a living 
room ; it was submitted by 
Douglas F. Lincoln, of the 
Birmingham College of Arts 
and Crafts. Other prize 
qinners were :—Second 
prize (£20) : Trevor 
Logan, Exeter College of 
Art. Third prizes (£10 
each): Miss R. Byass, 
High Wycombe School of 
Art; F. Clare, Leicester 
College of Art; D. F. 
Eeles, Willesden Technical 
College, School of Arts and 
Crafts ; 3. Berry, Wimble- 
don School of Art ; and 
Mrs. M. Mormns, LCC 
Central School of Arts and 
Crafts. 
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the inhabitants of the New Towns are ty 
be treated as guinea pigs. But the gener) 
atmosphere and set-up of the New Town 
does lend itself in a very special way tp 
trying things out. 

“ Lastly,” he said, “we have not really 
gone very far in ascertaining what the public 
want in the way of planning. You might 
take the view that the public are uninformed. 
incapable of forming worthwhile opinions 
and not always the best judge of what i; 
best for them. You and anybody else are 
quite entitled, if you think this, to try to 
educate them, to improve their taste and 
to help them to decide what they really ought 
to want. Perhaps the result might be that 
the planners themselves, who are sometimes 
so ready to impose their personal views on 
others, would improve their own education 
and learn something from the public. Be 
that as it may, I am sure that whether we 
accept or reject the views of the public we 
ought to know what they are. 


“And yet in spite of the vital need for 
social research in planning, which | hope 
to have abundantly established, research is 
not popular, nor is the need for it really 
fully accepted even in those quarters where 
one would most expect its value to be 
appreciated. 

“T myself am completely convinced that 
without greater clarity of thought and proper 
research there can be no effective planning.” 


Planning Administration 
A PAPER entitled “ Planning Administra- 
. tion ; a discussion note,” was read by 
ALDERMAN W. G. Fiske, chairman, LCC 
Town Planning Committee. He made it 
clear at the outset that he only knew plan- 
ning administration in the County of London. 
which in this field, he said, stood unique. 
This was so chiefly because of the impos- 
sibility of the County containing itself within 
its ewn boundaries. This led to many diffi- 
culties. the chief of which was the County's 
inability to recompense itself in new develop- 
ments outside its administrative area for the 
destruction and removal of industrial assets 
at present within the County. He continued: 


It is on this question of the removal of 
industry that the successful decentralisa- 
tion of congested areas turns. It is the most 
important and urgent problem facing the 
planner, especially when we remember that 
the LCC is now proposing to move popula- 
tion as far as 70 miles from London. 

How can it be done? Obviously no mere 
alteration of local government boundaries 
can be made to give a planning area with a 
radius of 70 to 80 miles from Charing Cross 
Is it possible to set up an Industrial Redeve- 
lopment Corporation for SE England? Some 
co-ordinating machinery must be set up to 
overcome the existing chaos. At tie 
moment, the new towns are competing ‘or 
industry from the London area in the absence 
of any liaison machinery to see that the in 
dustry going out is industry planned to gv 
out. We have not only to grapple with the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Governmen' 
but also with the Board of Trade for '9 
dustrial development certificates, and with !' 
Ministry of Works for licences. and also wit" 
the problem of vacated industrial prope''s 
in general, which can change hands in 
estate market without the knowledge o! © 
local planning authority. 

This same problem of vacated prem. 
also applies residentially, and we may has 
to consider controlling vacated premises 
we wish to decentralise. The present po’ 
is putting up new and expanded towns 
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well as LCC out-county estates without 
stopping the flow of people into London. 


All of this leads me to underline one 
weakness in the training and qualifications 
of plaaners; namely, in economics. It is 
essential that the planner should be able to 
understand and assess the financial implica- 
tions of what he is proposing. If he does 
not, then he is at the mercy of the “ financial 
advisers.” whether they be in the Government 
or the local authority. 


Co-ordination of Work 


| have put the foregoing points because 
they seem to me fundamental to planning 
administration now and in the future. Per- 
haps they show that I expect too much from 
the planner, and perhaps you are wondering 
what sort of a person I think he should be; 
an architect, a .surveyor, a valuer, an 
engineer, an economist, an administrator? 
Ideally he should be all those, but since that 
is impossible, who is to co-ordinate the 
efforts of all these experts? Who is to say 
whether an elevation should be rejected, 
often a matter of taste; whether a road 
should be widened on the north or the south 
side; maybe a choice between good engin- 
eering, on the one hand, and the condition 
of property, on the other; whether certain 
land is too expensive for open space use, 
and so on? In the last resort, should a 
planning committee be advised by an admin- 
istrator who has pondered all the expert 
views and come to a decision, or should 
the planning committee itself hear all the 
divergent views and alternative courses and 
then decide? In London we adopt the latter 
course, for the simple reason that all our 
chief officers have the right of reporting to 
committees direct without going through the 
Clerk. While this course throws great 
responsibility on the committee and _ its 
chairman, and while mistakes are sometimes 
made, it has the great merit that all town 
planning decisions in London are taken by 
elected representatives and not by officers, 
which means that democracy in its best 
sense is at work, and officers are protected 
from the criticism and abuse of a public 
they could not answer. 


Presumably the basis for all future plan- 
ning will be the development plan after its 
approval by the Minister. In the preparation 
of development plans, many policy decisions 
will have been taken, not only in the field 
of planning, but also in the fields of housing, 
education, open space, etc. In London, we 
quickly came to the decision that we should 
ourselves be the largest developer, and, 
therefore. the first basic policy problem was 
how much could we do in terms of building 
labour and materials, technical staff for 
icquisition, layout. etc.? After much survey 
and research we came to the conclusion that 
we could do, in 1951 prices, £27 million of 
work per annum. The policy of all com- 
mittees had to be adjusted to fit that figure, 
and the plan fully justified itself if it did 
nothing more than bring all the Council’s 
own proposals together and fit them into 
a programme instead of allowing each service 
to compete for any physical or technical re- 
ources that might be available. 

The organisation of planning in London is 
highly centralised. The only delegation is 
‘0 the City of London (subject only to over- 
riding control) and of advertisement control 

} the metropolitan borough councils—every- 
thing else is dealt with in County Hall, the 
‘oroughs being consulted in certain specified 

ises (chiefly change of use of land), This 
-olicy makes for continuity and constancy 

the expense of remoteness; not necessarily 
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a bad thing in planning, though very often 
taking the larger view necessitates over- 
riding the borough council’s objections. 


Agriculture and Planning 
HE effects of ‘agricultural trends and 
policies on British Town and Country 
Planning was the subject of the fourth paper 
in the first session and was read by Dr. G. P. 
WIBBERLEY, PhD. The following extracts are 
taken from his remarks. 

If the attention of the planners of physical 
land use were related to the major use of 
the surface of Great Britain, then the prob- 
lems of the best use of agricultural land 
would be the dominant field of work. Though 
it is one of the most heavily populated coun- 
tries in the world, agriculture still uses more 
than three quarters of the land surface. Yet, 
for good or ill, as the practice of town and 
country planning in Britain has grown from 
early work and thought on the physical need 
of new layouts for old cities, the emphasis 
to-day is mainly on problems associated with 
the great majority of the population who live 
in towns and cities, and therefore the primary 
interest is with changes to and within the 
non-agricultural uses of land only. As soon 
as persons decide to deal with land use 
changes primarily within or fringing towns, 
a tendency is bound to develop to treat in 
detail the many uses of land which exist 
within an urban threshold. 

Within the rural hinterlands to British 
cities the British physical planner seems to 
be concerned at the moment not so much 
with physical changes of use within 
agriculture as with the effects of technical 
agricultural changes on the numbers and 
type and location of people living in the 
countryside. If he has this type of agricul- 
tural backcloth to his stage then the amount 
and placing of all the impedimenta that man 
seems to need nowadays to live satisfactorily 
in a particular place can be juggled with 
in true planning style. 


Correlation between Farmers and Land 


In the expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion, as in most industries, the quickest and 
cheapest increases are to be obtained from 
the better farms and richer land. There is 
a strong correlation between good farmers 
and the better-quality land. Likewise, towns 
and the areas on which they want to expand 
are usually situated on the better land. 

The general effect of this land competition 
and of the loud shouts of agricultural pro- 
tagonists has been pressure to increase over- 
all town planning densities and efforts to 
zone the poorer agricultural land for non- 
farming purposes. Yet both measures almost 
immediately come up against increased costs; 
especially in the provision of flats and extra 
site works on undulating land. The question 
of what should the community be prepared 
to pay for saving both land space and the 
inherently more fertile land is raised by this 
issue and it has not yet been satisfactorily 
answered. 

There is no deeply felt dissatisfaction with 
the physical form of rural Britain. It appears 
to satisfy most people from the point of view 
of amenity and, in fact, change is often 
fought rather than welcomed. New agricul- 
tural techniques are being adapted to the 
existing physical farming structure rather 
than the reverse. 

There are sufficient villages and hamlets 
scattered throughout the countryside for 
present and future needs; in fact it can be 
cogently argued that there are too many. 
The creation of new villages can only be 
a rare exception. Most improvements to 


rural facilities such as housing, piped water 
and electricity and roads are a patching or 
extension of what already exists. So far 

has been no strong urge to make marked 
changes in the physical structure of the 
countryside. 

In conclusion, Dr. Wibberley said there 
were many questions that demanded the 
attention of the social scientist. He was, 
fortunately, trained to assess relative changes 
in, often, qualitative problems. The physical 
planner, in contrast, and especially if trained 
as an architect, engineer or surveyor, was 
often more experienced in the science and 
art of choosing between relative sites on 
which to place “concrete” things. 

Yet the social scientist must play the game. 
He must not take refuge behind a cloak of 
academic purity if he had agreed to act as 
part of a team in this form of applied re- 
search where so often an investigator had 
to be content with an enlightened guess 
rather than full intellectual proof. He must 
beware trying to apply over comprehensive 
techniques for collecting information or for 
analysis. 

If the social Scientist was really anxious 
to take part in applied research about the 
future structure of the countryside, he would 
find a welcome. 


Community Patterns in Rural Areas 


| by a paper entitled “ Community Patterns 
in Rural Areas,” Proressor A. W. 
ASHBY said that there were two main aspects 
of rural settlements and communities: 
physical and social. While most of his re- 
marks referred to the social aspects of rural 
settlements, he offered the following com- 
ments on the physical aspects. Professor 
Ashby said: 

As regards the form of villages, Thomas 
Sharp and Victor Bonham-Carter have dis- 
tinguished mainly two types, the “ roadside ” 
and the “ squared.” The roadside type “ con- 
sists merely of a string of buildings (houses, 
shops, inns and others) standing side by side 
more or less indiscriminately. Generally it 
is situated at a junction of roads, and 
stretches a littke way down each of them, 
or it may be a simple stringing along a 
single road.” 

The squared village contains a square or 
green aS an open space. It may be “ of 
almost any shape. And it will certainly be 
irregular if it is the result of natural growth.” 
The squared villages may have had special 
defence and/or market functions which have 
disappeared. These villages are “ concen- 
trated,” nucleated as regards adjacent settle- 
ment, 


Isolated Farmsteads 


Villages, however, do not represent the 
whole of rural settlements and communities. 
Although from many points of view they 
may represent their major or more important 
part, in many circumstances there are settle- 
ments in the form of isolated farmsteads, 
with or without attached cottages, and ham- 
lets of various sizes and types to be con- 
sidered. Moreover, the tendency is to con- 
sider only inland villages, and a full review 
of rural communities must take some account 
of sea-shore villages. Amongst these Sharp 
distinguishes only what may be called the 
“cove” type: that with cliffs and harbour 
and only a narrow way down to the sea. 
But it appears there is another to be dis- 
tinguished, that of the “ strand type, the 
long and narrow village sometimes with one 
row of buildings with their backs to the sea. 


A suggestion might be made that more 
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study of forms of sea-shore villages is desir- 
able. There is also an appreciable number 
of specifically planned villages—planned by 
landowners, in connection with the amenities 
of estates, or by industrialists in connection 
with some industrial, transport or harbour 
schemes. These may be of the “ roadside ” 
but, more commonly, are more or less of the 
“squared” type. From the social point of 
view they tend to be of the “closed” type, 
closed in respect of ownership and occupa- 
tion of property and of economic functions 
and opportunities of inhabitants. 

It is not easy, even if it is possible, to 
characterise either the physical or the social 
form of English villages. Of the physical 
form Sharp has said “ simplicity has been 
a characteristic of all the material forms that 
have gone to make up the villages of the 
English tradition.” There may be some 
limitation in “the English tradition”; if 
not, a full review of the position might lead 
to some revision of this judgment. 

Small institutions will show less variety 
and complexity than large, but they may 
still show both. Sharp himself has said 
“in the ten thousand villages and hamlets of 
England there are ten thousand variations. 
Shape, size and character vary greatly. No 
village is quite like any other.” 


The Social Basis of Architectural 
Design 

PPHE problems of social research in the 
training of architects was discussed by 

PROFESSOR R. J. GARDNER-MEDWIN, FRIBA, 

MTPI, in a paper which he called “ The 

Social Basis of Architectural Design.” We 

take the following extracts from his 

remarks : 

Less than a lifetime ago the architect's 
task in designing a “residence for a gentle- 
man” was somewhat akin to the musician’s 
in composing a concerto in honour of an 
archduke. It certainly had a cultural basis. 
but to describe it as having had a social 
basis would be rather far-fetched. 

In our generation, however, the social 
basis has become important as the primary 
motive power of the young architect. There 
is no doubt that enthusiasm for solving a 
social programme can be an immensely 
powerful driving force in the production of 
good architecture. 

Building science is having a_ healthy 
influence on architectural design, but it will 
not make a really effective contribution to 
the housing programme unless it becomes 
more closely associated with social science. 
Our excellent Building Research Station— 
a mode! of team organisation—has shown 
recently that it appreciates the necessity for 
co-ordinating user research with technical 
research. More in this field could be done Jif 
the need for it were recognised by the big 
building authorities of this country. I 
believe that many architects advising these 
authorities would welcome collaboration 
with sociologists, but it is usually a problem 
of convincing the administrators and finance 
officers. 

The history of housing in this country will 
be wel] known to all who read this paper; 
it has been a slow process of development 
from negative health and sanitary engineer- 
ing regulations to positive social planning 
and creative architecture. Pioneer develop- 
ments like Port Sunlight and Welwyn Garden 
City are early examples, a generation old. 
of collaboration between social reformers. 
businessmen and architects (Ebenezer 
Howard, Lord Leverhulme, Raymond 
Unwin). But for a very long time in spite 
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of these early examples, housing has been 
regarded by most authorities as the side line 
of the borough surveyor. 

The principal réle of the architect in the 
design of dwellings and their layout has only 
recently been recognised by many housing 
authorities; partly, I regret to say, because 
mass housing was beneath the notice of many 
leading members of our profession. There 
were notable exceptions, of course, and now 
I think we can truthfully claim that almost 
every able, thoughtful young architect to-day 
is passionately devoted to the cause of hous- 
ing, however ignorant he may be of the real 
social problems involved. 

| believe that the framework we have 
evolved for housing and community planning 
is fundamentally sound and workable, but 
at many stages it fails to solve the problems 
satisfactorily when we have our essential 
social basis in mind. Let us consider some 
of the stages in our “development plan- 
ning” under the 1947 Planning Act and the 
accompanying New Towns Act. 

We work on the principle that every 
housing area must fit into a comprehensive 
development plan based on a survey of social 
and technical need. Excellent. But how 
socially sound are these surveys? Is the 
technique of assessment and interpretation 
understood? For instance, are assumptions 
on journey-to-work based on ad _ hoc 
measurements or on sound social criteria? 
Are density determinations, proportions of 
houses and flats, etc., based on the bias of 
members of councils or on sound statistics 
of family structure and family choice? 

We design our housing estates in terms of 
neighbourhood units. Good social policy, 
but is the theory over-simplified, or blindly 
applied in areas where the principle is 
irrelevant? What are our criteria of size? 
Have we the right balance between journey- 
to-school, size of school, distribution of types 
of schools and playgrounds? Are we guessing 
on the distribution of shops? Do we under- 
stand the real social requirements of a 
“ neighbourhood,” as opposed to technical 
devices, such as planning the neighbourhood 
within main traffic routes, the housing sites 
within economic drainage areas, etc.? 

We plan new towns as a part of a planned 
decentralisation policy, or to form the centres 
of new industrial developments. Good 
regional planning. But are we getting the 
best social and aesthetic results? Are we 
taking full advantage of the opportunities for 
combined social and technical experiment in 
these towns? Are they really being studied 
as yardsticks for future policy in community 
planning? 

Housing standards are studied by new 
committees, new pamphlets suggest ingenious 
new “space saving” solutions. But are 
these based on a sufficiently comprehensive 
study of the use of house space and house 
eguipment? 


Economics of Research 


The answers to most of these questions are 
far from satisfactory if applied to the country 
at large, though there are isolated cases 
where some excellent work is being done to 
put community design on a sound footing. 
But in our central and local authorities 
“research” is suspect and seldom regarded 
as a priority in the financial lists. 

Even the New Towns Corporations have 
not come up to expectations. Social-technical 
collaboration for experimental development 
was at the root of the idea when these new 
communities were founded. 

An American land-economist, working in 
this country recently, remarked on the waste 
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of resources evident in our new towns 
because we do not invest even a minute per. 
centage of our expenditure on follow-up 
research into the use of land and houses in 
our so-called experimental designs. Withoy 
this, which is apparently a regular Dolicy 
in American new towns sponsored by the 
Government, he regarded our experiments as 
incomplete and inconclusive. 

Social research by Government Depart- 
ments concerned with housing is somewhat 
uneven, not based on any well-considered 
programme. The Department of Health for 
Scotland has, from time to time, called in 
the Government Social Survey on such 
problems as the movement of population 
from Glasgow to East Kilbride new town, 
or the social reasons for the alarming 
depopulation in parts of the countryside. 

The Department’s publication on 
“ Housing of Special Persons ” was based on 
some very intelligent user research carried 
out with the help of the Social Survey, and 
it resulted in some interesting new ideas on 
house planning and equipment. 

What we need very badly at present is a 
wide-spread social-technical survey into how 
some of our post-war houses are being used 
with a view to an economic assessment of 
the various types. This should precede an 
equally thorough investigation of factory 
methods for producing carefully designed 
units appropriate for the right types of 
houses. 


Social Basis in Architect’s Training 

There is a need for the student to have a 
basic understanding of social problems 
through carefully organised surveys for 
specific design projects, and _ through 
systematic field observations in the study of 
the historic development of architecture, 
which, of course, must include the historic 
development of housing and community 
planning. 

It is impossible to give the student of archi- 
tecture any detailed knowledge of social 
survey methods; indeed, it would be danger- 
ous to lead him too far into this fascinating 
field, at the expense of having him master 
his own complex field of technique and 
creative design. Yet it is essential for 
him to grasp the idea of social and economic 
values and to be able to relate these values 
to technical means and design solutions. 

The history and theory of social and 
economic development must dovetail with 
his history and theory of architectural design 
and town planning. I would like to suggest 
that, in return, some knowledge of the archi- 
tect’s and planner’s problems should be given 
to the sociologist. And how excellent it 
would be if we could persuade more 
sociologists, whose place is now well recog- 
nised by the Town Planning Institute, to take 
a post-graduate course in town and country 
planning. 

In this all-important and very complex fie!d 
of housing and community planning the 
principle of division of labour has to be 
recognised, and this means that the technique 
of collaboration has to be taught in ine 
universities and polytechnics, and developed 
on the housing sites, with a more conscious’ y 
planned and determined effort than has been 
attempted so far. 


Collaboration With Sociologists 
({OLLABORATION between architects 
and sociologists was one of the aspec's 
covered by Mr. F. D. KLINGENDER when /: 
read the second paper on “ The Social Basis 
of Architectural Design.” 
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it was no longer an open question, he 
said, whether architects and sociologists 
could collaborate, as the concept of planning 
would be meaningless without that collabora- 
tion. The only problems that still arose in 
this connection were therefore: (1) What 
were the respective réles of architects and 
sociologists at the successive stages of plan- 
ning? and (2) what kind of sociological 
work was required at each stage? 

Planning, he suggested, involved 
main levels: 

(a) Preliminary fact-finding by means of 
a social survey: at this level the sociologist 
was clearly called upon to play the chief 
réle; 

(b) Policy decision, for example, whether 
to build blocks of flats or a housing estate : 
at this stage the decision rested neither with 
the architect nor with the sociologist, but 
with the client, yet both these experts must 
supply the facts which were necessary for 
a reasonable choice; 

(c) The Stage, of Design: this was the 
architect’s proper sphere, and the question 
arose whether the sociologist could contribute 
anything to it at all. 

The kind of sociology required for plan- 
ning was, he said, a form of operational 
research inspired by the aim of therapy, and 
the first two levels of this work might also 
be described as (a) diagnosis and (b) the 
selection of the right treatment. The first 
called for no further comment, but the 
sociologist’s contribution to the second would 
be based, in part, on his diagnosis of the 
situation concerned, and in part on a com- 
parative study of the treatments applied to 
similar situations elsewhere. At this point 
one might reasonably expect the sociologist 
to retire from the scene in order to leave 
the final stage, that of design, to the creative 
inspiration of the architect. But unfor- 
tunately the malaise, which had made plan- 
ning a necessity and which it was the 
sociologist’s task to diagnose, was not con- 
fined to the physical but extended to the 
spiritual condition of our culture as well, 
for it was not only our housing but also 
our aesthetic sensibility that was blighted, 
so that the artist found himself in a posi- 
tion of isolation that presented a formidable 
obstacle to creative work. 


three 


Aesthetic Blight 

“What makes the present position of the 
artist unique,” he said, “is not that he is 
our expert in taste, but rather that he and 
a minute following of highly sophisticated 
art-lovers have a monopoly of taste in our 
society. Tasteless patrons have existed in 
many periods, as visitors to the recent loan- 
exhibition of the Habsburg art treasures may 
have discovered to their surprise, especially 
n face of the exhibits in precious metals. 
But at no other period except the present 
has there been so total a destruction of 
the reservoir of unselfconscious good taste 
epresented hitherto by the ordinary products 
f urban craftsmanship on the one hand 
ind folk-art on the other.” 


Referring to the position of the architect, 
Mr. Klingender said: 

The history of architectural design in this 

untry since the mid-eighteenth century is 
narked by the same contradictions as the 
ievelopment of industrial design. If judged 
»y the standards of the contemporary tech- 
nology, it would be difficult to conceive of 
a more rational and, above all, plannable 
stvle of architecture than that which 
flourished in this country in the later 
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eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
with its simple, cube-shaped unit houses 
grouped in squares or crescents and linked 
by a discreet distribution of pediments and 
similar accentuating details. But this archi- 
tecture’s combination of aesthetic distinction 
with solid comfort, Jet alone the acreage it 
demanded, if laid out in squares, implied 
standards of wealth far above the means of 
the great majority of the population. Where 
such standards were lacking, as in the indus- 
trial quarters of the growing towns or on 
the estates laid out by speculative builders 
which misfired because they were never 
occupied by the wealthy families for whom 
they were designed, the new buildings were 
rapidly turned into slums, with workshops 
or pottery kilns occupying the space intended 
for the garden at the back, and shops occupy- 
ing that in front of the house. 


Dilemma of Expense 


“Until recently this dilemma of expense 
has made a utopia, more or less, of every 
one of the successive schemes through which 
architects have sought to provide for the 
needs of ordinary people, while preserving 
their artistic integrity. And, as in the case 
of pots or textiles, there has been the same 
nostalgic reaffirmation of craftsmanship at a 
time when its actual basis in the building 
industry was more and more undermined. 


“ The immense difficulty sensitive architects 
experience under such conditions in establish- 
ing some form of contact with the tastes 
and desires of that great public for which 
new cities are planned is not, therefore, 
surprising, even if both sides show the best 
will in the world. One need only walk 
through any housing estate to appreciate the 
gulf which separates the sensibility which 
designed, say, Harlow or Lansbury and the 
taste which finds symbolic expression in the 
painted plaster Alsatian that gazes outward, 
like a totem, from the window of every third 
or fourth front parlour. 


“If such is the gulf between the architect 
and the people for whom he is expected to 
build, a mere sociologist may well be 
appalled by the suggestion that he might 
help to bridge that gap. 

“Yet, if his services are required for that 
side of the planner’s work which is con- 
cerned with the diagnosis and cure of 
physical maladjustments, there is no reason 
why he should not similarly be expected to 
develop appropriate techniques for the 
diagnosis of a spiritual maladjustment, such 
as the atrophy of our people’s natural good 
taste represents, and for judging the degree 
to which one or other suggested form of 
treatment might be effective.” 


In conclusion, Mr, Klingender said that 
the need for bridging the gap between the 
artist and the public was recognised, and the 
steps that were being taken towards this 
end were of considerable interest. 


“They may be summarised,” he said, 
“under the headings of patronage, propa- 
ganda and education. The first is particu- 
larly important in the field of architecture, 
where progressive artists who have accepted 
public appointments both in London and in 
the provinces are beginning to make some 
impression on our chaotic city centres and 
the humdrum inter-war spraw! of suburbia. 
From the propaganda efforts which are 
designed to keep modern art as much as 
possible before the public eye, the painters 
and sculptors whose work is sent on exhi- 
bition throughout the country, benefit, 
perhaps, more persistently than the archi- 
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tects, but these, too, were given a splendid 
chance to show their capabilities at the 
Festival of Britain, the effect of which on 
public taste would be well worth a 
sociological study. And this is even more 
true of the new emphasis placed on art 
in education, especially at the nursery and 
primary school levels, a change which may 
well turn out to be the most effective form 
of therapy in the long run, for through it 
the spontaneous creativeness so abundantly 
evident in the work of young children is 
now widely encouraged, instead of being 
stifled. 


“If sociology is to make any contribution 
to the aesthetic, as distinct from the physical 
problems of planning, it should, in short, 
pay as much attention to the arts, both now 
and in the past, as it has hitherto done, for 
example, to religion (to mention another 
sphere of spiritual activity) or to the various 
institutions and the réles they play in the 
changing social structure. Whatever the 
results of such studies, and I am the last to 
underestimate their difficulties and pitfalls, 
they cannot fail to make some contribution 
towards lifting the mist of ignorance and 
suspicion which surrounds the creative artist 
at the present time.” 


«*« Other papers will be given in our next issue.-—Ed. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Timber Floor Construction 


Q.—I shall be glad of your help on the 
following subject. A plan for a house was 
passed by the council, which showed ground 
floors constructed of floorboard joists and 
plates on steel walls and all sizes marked on 
same. I have now been told by the surveyor 
that I shall not be permitted to carry out 
the floors as shown. They must be con- 
structed of a solid flooring finished with tiles 
or bitumen. As you know you can now buy 
imported semi-hardwood timber off licence. 
Can the council-stop me from using this, or 
am I compelled to construct the ground 
floor to the surveyor’s requirements? 


WT. &. 


A.—Your plans have been passed by the 
council and there does not appear to be any- 
thing to deter you so far as the wood position 
is concerned. Since Circular 100/49 of the 
Ministry of Health there has been a call for 
economy in the use of softwoods, but the 
present position is expressed in the Ministry 
of Works Timber Economy Memorandum 
No. 2, which with reference to ground floors 
states that softwood joists are not to be used 
except where specially authorised, but goes 
on to state that some hardwoods are suitable 
for strip flooring. By implication hardwoods 
are permissible and therefore  semi- 
hardwoods which come within the category 
of hardwoods can be used. 


If any steel is being used, as this is a 
controlled commodity, I would advise you 
to consult the Regional Officer of the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
for your area. 

ye 


Employment in Building Industry 


Employment in building and contracting 
increased in February by 14,000, according 
to figures issued by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, bringing the total at 
the end of the month to 1,412,000. In the 
same period there was a slight fall in the 
size of the total working population. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Aluminium Houses 


q* March 31 Sirk THomMaS Moore asked 

the Secretary of State for Scotland what 
steps he had taken to reduce or remove the 
condensation and consequent dampness in 
many aluminium houses. 

COMMANDER GALBRAITH said that the 
Secretary of State recently obtained a report 
on the results of the remedial experiments 
already carried out and was considering, in 
the light of this report, what further steps 
might be taken in any area where serious 
condensation persisted. In the case of Ayr 
Burgh, he had already agreed exceptionally 
to the provisions of thermal insulation at 
the cost of the Exchequer. 


Bracknell New Town 


On March 31 Mr. JoHNn Hay asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
what was the average price per acre at which 
the Bracknell New Town Development 
Corporation acquired the area of six and 
a half acres at Wick Hill, which they were 
new advertising for sale. 

Mr. MACMILLAN said that this information 
was not available. In any event it would not 
be proper for him to disclose details in a 
matter of this kind which involved 
negotiations with private individuals. 


Leasehold Reform 


On April 1 Sm Davin MaxweLt Fyre, 
the Home Secretary, moved the second 
reading of the Leasehold Property Act and 
Long Leases (Scotland) Act Extension Bill. 
He explained that the Bill would extend the 
temporary legislation on leasehold property, 
passed in 1951, from June 23 this year until 
December 24, 1954, in England and Wales, 
and until November 11, 1954, in Scotland. 
Much progress had been made towards 
introducing permanent legislation, and the 
Government's conclusions on this subject 
had been set out in two White Papers which 
would be debated later. 

Mr. WHEATLEY, for the opposition, asked 
for an assurance that a permanent Bill 
would be introduced at the first possible 
opportunity. 

Sir D. Maxwet_t Fyre said that the 
Government intended to introduce _per- 
manent legislation at the earliest possible 
moment, and before the present Bill had 
expired. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Sea Defence 


On April 1 Sm THOMAS DUGDALE, 
Minister of Agriculture, in moving the 
second reading of the Coastal Flooding 
(Emergency Provisions) Bill, said that the 
Government were setting about the task of 
restoring our sea defences. This must be 
done to prevent recurrence of flooding 
next winter, He explained that Part I of the 
Bill authorised any one of the six river 
boards to construct or repair embankments 
on any land to protect their areas from 
flooding by sea water. Engineering con- 
siderations would determine where the 
bank must go. In some cases, if a new bank 
was being constructed, it might be necessary 
to use the site of a building or the area 
surrounding a building, such as the garden 
of a private house. Clause I (3a) enabled 
this to be done for bank construction only, 
including, of course, the construction of a 
road immediately behind the bank or of a 
ditch or borrow pit from which clay might 
he extracted to build it. While much of the 
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material for building banks would be 
obtained from behind the bank, in some 
cases it would be necessary to obtain clay 
or other material from a distance, and to 
ensure that there was no delay the Bill 
enabled him to authorise river boards to 
enter on land and obtain such materials. 
Similarly, river boards would need access to 
the embankments for works purposes, and 
he might authorise them to construct access 
roads across private land. Finally, in 
connection with the works, a considerable 
number of contractors and their workmen 
would be employed and accommodation 
would need to be found; much of the work 
it is anticipated would be going on near sea- 
side resorts where the problem of finding 
accommodation for labour would be 
increasingly difficult as the years went 
on. To avoid delays, therefore, he might 
authorise river boards to construct temporary 
housing accommodation. It was right 
and proper that appropriate recompense 
should be made to the owner of land that 
was used for digging clay or other material, 
or as a site for temporary hutments for 
housing contractors’ labour. Provision was 
made in Clause 10 by which he could make 
an order, subject to the affirmative approval 
of Parliament, specifying what compensa- 
tion should be paid for any damage, or 
diminution in the value of land, caused by 
the exercise of the powers contained in the 
Bill. 
The Bill was read a second time. 


Sites for Housing 


On April 2 Mr. Vane asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether, in order to 
encourage local authorities to use difficult 
sites rather than good agricultural land for 
housing, he would make good the extra cost 
to them by drawing on the National Land 
Fund. 

Mr. Boyp-CarRPENTER said that there was 
no statutory authority to use the National 
Land Fund for this purpose. 


Bramshill House 


On April 2, in reply to Mr. Epe, Sir 
HuGH Lucas-Tootn, under secretary, Home 
Office, said that the Government had 
acquired Bramshill House and part of the 
surrounding park for a permanent home for 
the Police College. The house, which was 
of great historical interest and of outstanding 
architectural merit, would form the nucleus 
for the college, and the new building which 
would be necessary would be put in hand 
as soon aS economic circumstances per- 
mitted. The Home Secretary had throughout 
acted in consultation with representatives of 
police authorities and of all ranks of the 
police service, who had expressed their 
confidence in the work which had been 
carried on since the college was established 
in 1948, and their hope that it would be 
possible to find a permanent home for the 
college fully in keeping with its objects. 
Bramshill had been purchased from Lord 
Brocket, who had taken great pains over its 
maintenance, and the Home Secretary had 
given assurances that the utmost care would 
be taken to.see that the house was not 
impaired by the development which would 
be necessary on the site. Lord Brocket had 
given certain restrictive covenants to the 
National Trust and these covenants would 
of course, be most strictly observed. 


The £300m. Fund 


On April 2 Mr. McAppen asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether in 
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view of the provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, he would make 4 
statement about the treatment for estate 
duty purposes of claims on the £300m. fund 
established under Part VI of the Town ang 
Country Planning Act, 1947. 


Mr. BoyD-CaRPENTER said that claims 
against this fund were regarded as Property 
the payment of duty on which could be 
deferred under Section 6(3) of the Finance 
Act, 1894, until their actual amount was 
known. Duty on most of these claims 
passing on a death had been deferred accord- 
ingly and, on the assumption that the Town 
and Country Planning Act became law. 
would not now be claimed. Similar treat- 
ment would be accorded in the relatively 
few cases in which duty had already been 
paid; in such cases the Estate Duty Office 
would be prepared, on application after the 
Town and Country Planning Act becomes 
law, to repay the duty with interest. 


TOWN PLANNING 
DECISIONS 


Design of Bungalow Roof: Minister 
Dismisses Appeal 
AN appeal by Mr. A. E. Perrett against 
a condition imposed by the Somerset 
County Council in granting planning permis- 
sion for the construction of a bungalow in 
Shaftesbury-road, Henstridge, was the sub- 
ject of a public inquiry at Wincanton recently 
before Mr. F. W. Foster-Turner, FRIBA, an 
inspector appointed by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government. 

The council’s condition was that the 
elevation of the bungalow should conform 
with a plan prepared by the county planning 
department, and it was stated in the course 
of the inquiry that the real issue between 
the parties was whether the bungalow should 
have a gabled roof, as insisted upon by the 
council, or a hipped roof as shown in the 
designs originally prepared on behalf of the 
appellant. 


Evidence in support of the appeal was 
given by Mr. F. C. Wakeford, LRIBA. 
AlStructE, of Henstridge, near Temple- 
combe, who said he had made a special 
study of rural planning. The design he had 
prepared was of good architectural appear- 
ance and was preferable, in his opinion, to 
the elevation proposed by the council. “ The 
only real issue between us arises from the 
conflicting views as to the most suitable type 
of roof for this bungalow, which I agree 
will be readily visible from the main road 
A30,” he said. 


On behalf of the council, it was pointed 
out that the site was isolated but conspicuous 
and the council considered it important that 
the local traditional character of the buildings 
in the area should be maintained. The design 
of the bungalow had been considered by 4 
panel of qualified architects and they were 
unanimous in their recommendation that the 
bungalow should have a gabled roof. 

The Minister states that he has carefully 
considered the representations of the parties. 
and he is of the opinion that in view of the 
isolated but conspicuous nature of the site 
the elevation of the building is a matter of 
importance. The design of the building ws 
carefully considered by the county panel o! 
architects and it appears to the Minister that 
their suggestion was both reasonable and 
appropriate. The Minister notes that at one 
time this suggestion was in fact accepted. !n 
all the circumstances the Minister considers 
that it would be proper for him. to suppor! 
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the cond:tion imposed by the county council 
and he has therefore decided to dismiss the 


appeal. 
Mini,ter Rejects Guildford Bridge 
Club Proposal 


Tue Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has dismissed the appeal of 
Mrs. M. Clowes against the refusal of the 
Guildford Town Council to allow her to 
start a bridge club at Southbank, Guildown- 
road, Guildford. 

The proposal was strongly opposed by 
local residents, who contended that the club 
would cause a deterioration of the area and 
expressed the fear that it might become a 
veritable “ Mecca” for bridge players. 

The Minister, in giving his decision, states 
that he would ordinarily see little objection 
to the establishment of a small bridge club 
for the benefit of local residents, in a house 
detached from others and with adequate 
parking space. But he considered that the 
situation of Southbank was not well suited 
for the use proposed. 

The residential amenities of the area were 
considerable and depended not only on its 
hillside position and fine views but on its 
quiet and the absence of through traffic. The 
proposal would be likely to lead to the 
coming and going of a relatively large num- 
ber of cars, for the parking of which the 
grounds were ill-adapted, and to a volume 
of traffic and a degree of noise which would 
be prejudicial to the character of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

He considered, also, that the club would 
be an undesirable use of a house which had 
already been converted by the formation of 
a flat on the ground floor. 


Advertisement Boards Appeal 
Dismissed 

AN APPEAL against a decision of Dorking 
and Horley RDC not to allow the continued 
display of two advertisement boards at Sal- 
fords Post Office has been dismissed by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
who states that he is of the opinion that 
they detract from the general appearance of 
the premises and are out of keeping with 
the characteristics of the locality. 


No Cinema for Sunbury : Minister 
Dismisses Appeal 

IN THE COURSE of a public inquiry into an 
appeal by Mrs. L. Gardner against the re- 
fusal of the area planning authority to allow 
her to build a cinema at Sunbury on the site 
of Nos. 41-49, Staines-road West, it was 
stated on behalf of the appellant that Sun- 
bury was one of the largest distyicts in the 
ountry without a cinema, the nearest being 
| Feltham, over two miles away. 

Mrs. Gardner’s application to build ‘the 
1ema had been approved by the Sunbury 
DOC, but rejected by the area planning 

hority on the grounds that the site was 
ject to compulsory purchase by the Post- 

ster-General, under the county develop- 
nt plan, for the purposes of a postal 

ling office, garage and public offices. 

ihe Minister of Housing and Local 

‘ernment has now upheld the planning 

—— action, and has dismissed the 

eal. 
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\car Book 

. Year Book for 1953 has been issued 
*. the Nottingham and District Association 
© Building Trades Employers, 6, Derby- 
tc race, Derby-road, Nottingham. 
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- ‘THE EUROPEAN TIMBER SITUATION 


Recent Trends and Future Prospects Analysed 
[By a Correspondent] 


A COMPETENT if somewhat gloomy pic- 
* ture of the European timber position 
which has been put together by the Secre- 
tariats of the Food and Agricuiture Organi- 
sation (FAO) and the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) of the United Nations has 
just been published as a *study for the con- 
sideration of governments and individuals 
wishing to appraise, more accurately than 
in the past, the present timber problems of 
Europe and the prospects for the future. 

It would perhaps be unkind to stress the 
thought evoked by a first glance at the study, 
a sizeable volume, that whatever else may be 
in short supply in this post-war world, it will 
not be statistics. The figures do tell a tale, 
and a cautionary one at that. 

In its early days the Timber Committee 
of ECE had to consider the clear-cut prob- 
lem of the unmistakable shortage of timber 
then affecting everybody. The temporary 
equilibrium between supply and demand 
reached in 1949 was obviously unstable and 
restrictions on the consumption of timber 
and paper were still in force in some of the 
most important consuming countries like the 
United Kingdom. The study was therefore 
undertaken to establish (a) whether in fact 
Europe still had a shortage of timber, and 
(b) how the supply and demand of forest 
products would develop over a span of years. 


Consumption 


Before turning its attention to the future 
the study notes that the decline in the con- 
sumption of sawn softwood in Europe 
between 1935-38 and 1950 is entirely 
accounted for by the falls in Germany and 
the United Kingdom, which countries, before 
the war, accounted for- about half of 
Europe’s consumption of industrial wood. 
All the other countries increased their con- 
sumption and, as the following table shows, 
the general level has not suffered any great 
decline: — 

CONSUMPTION OF SAWN SOFTWOOD IN 

EUROPE, 1913-50 
(MILLION STANDARDS) 





Region 1913 1935-38 1950 
Germany shed — any 3.0 3.2 2.4 
United Kingdom 72 aa 2.1 2.3 1.1 
Other importing countries ... 2.8 2.6 3.2 
Exporting countries ... eh 2.2 2.8 3.2 

Total Europe... 10.1 10.9 9.9 


Nevertheless, the study points out, there 
are trends which worry many wood pro- 
ducers about the long-term prospects for 
their product and these are revealed by the 
following factors :— 

(a) Timber consumption in Europe has 
only been about the same as pre-war al- 
though the population has increased by 
2 per cent. and industrial output by some 
40 per cent. Therefore it is argued, in 
Europe’s economy, wood has lost ground. 

(b) Substitution has increased. This is 
particularly noticeable in housing where 
consumption per dwelling-unit has fallen 
by 20 to 40 per cent. as compared with 
pre-war. 

(c) The price of wood has risen sharply 
in relation to that of competitive materials, 
especially since the outbreak of World 
War II. The fact that wood is no longer 


* European Timber Trends and Prospects; a UN 
publication, obtainable from HMSO, price 25s. 





cheaper than its substitutes has created a 
new situation and may mark an historical 
turning point. 


The Outlook 


With great thoroughness the study has 
collected information upon which to base 
an assessment of Europe’s future require- 
ments of industrial wood, and with some 
courage it puts forward detailed estimates of 
the position likely to obtain in 1960. The 
likely level and pattern of the sawn softwood 
trade in 1960 is estimated as follows:— 


EUROPE’S SAWN SOFTWOOD BALANCE IN 1960 
(MILLION STANDARDS) 
Import Requirements Export Availabilities 


United Kingdom... 1.3 Northern Europe... 1.7 

Germany ... vg Eastern and Central 
Western Europe ... 1.0 Europe ... es: 29 
Southern Europe... 0.2 aaa 
‘ — Total Europe... 2.6 
Domestic needs ... 3.3 North America ... 0.2 
For overseas markets 0.5 USSR pee ea AD 
Total... 3.8 Total... 3.8 


It is interesting to note the assumption of 
an export availability of a million standards 
from the USSR. This is something like the 
pre-war figure from that part of the world, 
but the fact remains that, while there have 
been encouraging signs of expansion of trade 
with the Soviet Union, that country is herself 
importing some 200,000 standards this year 


’ from Finland. Another point of interest is 


the estimate of UK requirements in 1960 
which, at 1,300,000 standards, is definitely 
parsimonious. Even the Keith Price Report 
estimated a level of 1,500,000 standards as 
a minimum annual requirement on an 


austerity basis, while the average for pre- 


war years was still well over 2 million 
standards. 


The Alternatives 


Demand and supply, as the study rightly 
says, must in the end balance. The prospec- 
tive gap revealed by the experts will, it is 
suggested, compel European Governments 
to choose between two alternatives—the first 
to limit production according to plan, in 
which case consumption must fall to the 
level of supplies; the other is to aim at rais- 
ing production and supplies to the level of 
Europe’s prospective needs. 

This sounds like the sort of poser with 
which we are all too painfully familiar, the 
one that exercises the wits of every practical 
economist from housewife to Chancellor. It 
is probably fair to argue that the answer 
to the alternatives—confrol the outgoings 
or increase the supplies—is inevitably a com- 
promise. No doubt the Governments of 
Europe will seriously consider the necessity 
for a dynamic forest policy which the study 
advocates, and it is to be hoped that they 
will also recognise the obvious fact that 
restrictive policies in regard to consumption 
are bound to discourage production. 

The lot of the prophet is notoriously hard, 
and the job of those who try to tell us how 
things will be in 1960 and beyond is un- 
doubtedly difficult, As regards the avail- 
ability of timber, for instance, as with many 
other materials, it is clearly the case that a 
slight change in the direction of European 
and world politics could and may well alter 
the whole position. 
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THE MALL DECORATIONS 


Construction of Lions and Unicorns 


HE 17-ft.-tall lions and unicorns which 

are to surmount the four Coronation 
arches in the Mall are now in course of com- 
pletion for the Ministry of Works at the 
workshops of Messrs. C. Hall (Metalworks), 
Ltd., at Coleridge-gardens, NW6. They are 
being constructed of tubular Steel to the 
design of Mr. James Woodford, RA, the 
sculptor who also designed the Queen’s beasts 
for the annexe to Westminster Abbey. 

Two pairs will be mounted on each of 
the four arches, so placed as to face each 
other when viewed from either end of the 
processional way. Each figure will contain 
160 ft. of steel tubing 1% in. in diameter, of 
which only three feet—the part which goes 
against the mast—is straight. This involves 
an unusual amount of bending by hand and 
welding for each figure. 

Mechanical bending and forming would 
result in regular and uniform curves and 
rob the figures of their character and mould- 
ing. Every bend is therefore made by hand 
on an ordinary blacksmith’s forge, and the 
craftsmen then fit them into the design on 
a full-scale drawing stretched on the floor. 
The joints are then welded, each animal 
having some 250 separate welds, about 120 ft. 
of welding in all. 

A tracery of mesh infilling, made from 
mild metal strip 14 in. wide, completes the 
bodies of the lions and unicorns. It is 
joined to the outline by 600 spot welds, and 
about 400 ft. of infilling is needed for each 
figure. 


They will weigh 5 cwt. each and every 
arch will thus bear a weight of one ton. 
The figures will, however, appear to be 
standing on aluminium spun balls, 1 ft. 2 in. 
in diameter, used as a mask to give a final 
artistic finish and lightness to the whole 
structure. 


When floodlit at night the lions and uni- 
corns, standing some 80 ft. above the ground, 
with the great golden coronets suspended 
beneath between the arches, will be most 
spectacular. Satisfactory lighting tests have 
already been carried out on the experimental 
arch in Regent’s Park with the figures in 
position. 

The coronets also are being made by 
Messrs. Hall, Ltd. 


MODERNISING OLD HOUSES 


Firm Plans Practical Test 


© test how far it is practicable to bring 
some of the millions of rent-controlled 
houses built before 1914 up to date, and 
equip them with piped hot water and baths 
and modern cooking ranges and fires, within 
the framework of existing legislation, with 
special reference to the Housing Act of 1949, 
Section 20, under which such dwellings can 
qualify for “improvement grants,” is the 
object of an experiment by Allied Iron- 
founders, Ltd. For this purpose the firm 
have bought four rent-controlled working- 
class houses, built 73 years ago, in Alliance- 
street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

The houses consist of four rooms, two up 
and two down. There is a scullery, a we, a 
coal shed, a backyard. Cold water is piped 
into the scullery. There is only one tap to 
a house. A gas pipe is also in the scullery. 
Every room has electric light. Two kitchens 
have old-fashioned ranges with unusable 


avens. The rent at the time of purchase was 
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5s. 3d. a week (unaltered since 1921), and 
the rates 3s. 2d. a week (increased to 3s. 7d. 
this April). 

Improvements planned include a bathroom 
with fixed bath and hot and cold water, to 
be built in each back yard. New we leading 
from bathroom. Scullery to be rebuilt. 
Access to bathroom through scullery. New 
sink and hot and cold water to be installed 
in scullery, also ventilated food cupboard. 
Modern combination fire (oven, open fire, 
back boiler) to be installed in kitchen. 
Airing cupboard to be fixed in one of the 
two bedrooms. 

These improvements will cost £350 a 
house. The local authority has made an 
“improvement grant” of £175 a _ house. 
(Half the cost of the improvements.) The 
local authority is satisfied that these improve- 
ments will provide satisfactory housing 
accommodation for a period of not less than 
30 years. 

When the improvements are completed the 
owner will be allowed to increase the rent 
by six per cent. of his contribution to the 
improvements. 

When the work is finished the tenants will 
enjoy amenities without moving to new 
housing estates, without paying extra fares to 
reach work and shops and without parting 
from neighbours. Their rent will be in- 
creased by 4s. a week per house. The land- 
lord has invested £700 at six per cent. in 
addition to what he paid for the houses. 
Out of the yearly total rent per house of 
£24 3s. he must meet repairs and renewals, 
pay Schedule A income-tax, charge up the 
interest on his investment and get back his 
capital. He is left with a very small margin 
to cover all these commitments. 


_ The company asks : Is this sufficient incen- 
tive for the small property owner? 


The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government is being advised of this experi- 
ment, and detailed accounts are being kept 
of costs, etc. 

«’. Improvements granted under the Housing Act, 
1949, were (as reported in our issue of March 
20) the subject of a question in Parliament 
on March 10, when it was stated that the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment was considering how best to bring 
= a wider knowledge of these facilities. 
—Ep., 


EDUCATION FOR THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 
Yorkshire Association’s Annual Meeting 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Yorkshire Educational Association for the 
Building Industry was held at Bradford 
Technical College on March 28. Officers 
and members of council were elected for 
the session 1953-54. 

_In his address the president, Mr. W. H. 
Forspike, CBE, remarked that it was 
exactly 31 years since the Association was 
formed. 

An open meeting followed, which took the 
form of a discussion on “ How effective is 
Building Education?” The discussion was 
led by Alderman F. W. Shepherd (Sheriff 
of York) and Mr. R. H. Winder, MA, who 
both made well reasoned contributions. 


A vote of thanks to Ald. Shepherd and 
Mr. Winder was proposed by Mr. C. C. 
Burdge (Regional Director, Ministry of 
Works) and seconded by Mr. F. E. Olney. 

Mr. G. Dickinson (hon. secretary of the 
Association) moved a vote of thanks to 
Principal Richardson and Mr. J. Jenkins for 
placing at the disposal of the Association 
facilities for holding the meetings 


April 17 1953 


ARCHITECTURE IN NORWICH 
Norfolk Architects’ Dinner 


THE biennial dinner of the Norfoik and 

Norwich Association of Architects, 
which took place at the Royal Hote). Nor. 
wich, recently, was ‘attended by ove: 109. 
They were received by the presiden:, My. 
C. H. Thurston, LRIBA, FRICS, who was 
accompanied by the president of the RIBA. 
Mr. Howard Robertson, MC, ARA, SADG. 
the guest of honour. 


Mr. ROBERTSON, in his reply to the toast 
of the “ RIBA,” which was proposed by Sip 
EDMUND Bacon, said he hoped that when 
Norwich was rebuilt to cover the scars of 
war it would be with 2 free character of 
architecture developing into a nationa! and 
local style with the opportunity for archi- 
tects to do what they really felt was right. 

The toast of the “ Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of Architects” was proposed by 
Mr. H. G. Strauss, who made a very strong 
plea for two things necessary to a civilised 
life: a good country and a good town: and 
not to destroy both by a universal suburbia. 
Mr. Strauss also paid a tribute to the late 
Mr. C. H. James, RA, who was a great lover 
of Norwich. 

Mr. C. H. THURSTON, replying to the toast, 
looked forward to the time when the accent 
on housing would be ended so that work 
could begin on putting up buildings so badly 
needed to replace those destroyed by bomb- 
ing. The toast to the guests was proposed 
by Mr. T. G. Scott, MC, FRIBA. 


THE “TRUSCON” TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Study of Reinforced Concrete 
Construction 


Tue Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., offer 
a travelling scholarship of £100 to enable 
an associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to undertake a Continenta! tour 
of about three weeks’.duration. The winner 
will be accompanied by a member of the 
company’s technical staff awarded a similar 
scholarship, and they will be required jointly 
to study reinforced concrete work on the 
Continent of Europe. A joint report will be 
prepared, the use and copyright of which 
will remain at the disposal of the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. Applicants must 
be under 35 years of age and must provide 
evidence of their office experience and of 
their special interest in the subject of the 
scholarship, i.c., the usé in contemporary 
architecture of reinforced concrete. 

Applications must be submitted by 
May 15 to the Secretary, The Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., Lower Marsh, Sil, 
and must contain particulars of age; archi 
tectural education; academic qualificat: 1s, 
present occupation or employment; evid »ce 
of the candidate’s suitability for appoin':) "t 
to the scholarship (a knowledge of Fien.", 
Italian or Spanish would be of conside: «le 
value); and the names of two person. to 
whom reference may be made regardine ‘< 
candidate’s fitness for appointment to 
scholarship. 

The applications will be considered | 
selection committee consisting of 
representative of the company and 
representatives of the RIBA. 





North-West Appointments 
Mr. Alfred Knight has been installed 
president of the Federation of Plumbers «° 
Domestic Engineers (North-West Area). 
Mr. H. W. Churchill has been elect: 
president of the Liverpool Timber Trad 
Association in succession to Mr. E. G. Cra 
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Ey NORMAN P. GREIG, BA, 


Settlement of Differences and Disputes 


(Les RLY, the most sensible way to deal 
' with disputes is to avoid them as much 
as possible, but even in the most carefully 
drawn-up contract, they do arise, and the 
method employed in building contracts 
generally for resolving them is arbitration. 

To a great extent differences and disputes 
can be reduced to a minimum by exercising 
the greatest care in drawing up the agree- 
ment, leaving the drafting to those skilled in 
these matters, or making use (in the case of 
important building work) of some approved 
forms of contract like those of the RIBA. In 
smal! jobs, let the phraseology of the agree- 
ment be concise, simple, unambiguous and 
comprehensive, and fully expressing the in- 
tention of the parties. Hence, except per- 
haps in regard to small jobs under lump 
sum contracts, oral agreements should be 
avoided. In this connection be it remem- 
bered that, except in a few definite cases, 
the law does not insist upon a building con- 
tract being expressed in writing, but there 
are many excellent reasons why such a con- 
tract should be. 


Again, during the progress of the work 
(and especially in regard to orders for varia- 
tions) all architect’s instructions should be in 
writing, a provision, of course, insisted upon 
in the RIBA forms. 

Under Contract Law, generally, a serious 
mistake can render a contract void or, where 
the mistake is not fundamental, it can be 
rectified by the court. It is clear that the 
interruption of work under a building con- 
tract can be a matter of very serious import, 
and involve a building owner in considerable 
expense. Though, in general, the construction 
of a contract is a matter for the courts, 
many building contracts, including the 
RIBA forms, allow disputes regarding the 
construction of the contract to be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrator under the contract. 
(‘See RIBA Form, Clause 26.) It has al- 
ready been pointed out that, in such a case, 
the arbitrator’s award, if it contains an error 
in law going to the basis of the award, may 
later be attacked in the courts. 


Assuming then, that arbitration has been 
decided upon for the settlement of disputes, 
it is wise to appoint an independent arbitra- 
tor, to whom can be referred all disputes 
when they arise. Such an arbitrator should 
be impartial, of sound judgment, have an 
intimate knowledge of the customs and 
technicalities of building law, be acquainted 
with the law of arbitration and with pro- 
cedure and the rules of evidence. 


The Architect as Arbitrator 


Some building contracts leave the settle- 
ent of disputes and differences to the archi- 
‘ct or engineer; others again, like an obso- 
: form of RIBA contract, allow of dis- 
putes being first of all put to the architect 
id, in case of objection being raised by one 
the parties, ultimate recourse to a named 
itrator. This method, obviously, robs the 
vard of the architect-arbitrator of its 
Nnality. It has often been suggested that, 
the architect is the agent of the employer 
ic Of the parties to the dispute) his im- 
i tiality may be suspect, or, at the least, 
> may be unconsciously biased for the same 
reison, and hence one the main qualifications 
in arbitrator would be lacking. 


a a 


J 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BUILDING CONTRACTS—6 


Barrister-at-Law, FIArb, FRSanlI 


Chief Causes of Disputes 


It must be emphasised that the basis of 
arbitration is a dispute, and the arbitrator is 
expected to give the result of his own know- 
ledge, experience and judgment. He is not 
a conciliator, i.e., he is not a person em- 
ployed to assist two parties to arrive at a 
decision which is theirs (cf. the conciliation 
officers of the Ministry of Labour, &c.) but 
is giving a considered opinion of his own. 

In general, the arbitration clause of a 
building contract will come into play to re- 
view any dispute, where the architect or 
engineer has been acting either as the agent 
of the employer or as a quasi-arbitrator as 
between the parties: and the matters most 
frequently leading to such disputes are 
these :— 

1. Removal of work and materials on the 
grounds that they are not in uniformity with 
the contract. 

2. Questions regarding “extras,” i.e., is 
certain work within the contract works, or 
an extra, and, if the latter, what is its value ? 

{Many questions regarding “extras” can 
be avoided by using a form of contract 
making quantities part of the contract, i.e., 
a contract document. The result is that, 
when the quantities are agreed, and are of 
equal importance to the drawings and the 
conditions, if the contractor is obliged to do 
more work than is taken up by the quanti- 
ties, he is entitled to charge for that work 
as an extra (Patman and Fotheringham y. 
Pilditch [1904] 2 Hudson’s Building Con- 
tracts, 368).] 

3. Suspension of the contract work for 
some reason. 

4. Valuation of work at any stage of the 
operations. 

5. Disputes arising from the setting-out of 
the works, and the architect’s or engineer’s 
instructions. 

6. Disputes in regard to the architect’s 
final certificate and neglect or refusal to give 
a final certificate. 

7. Claims for extension of time, and 
application of the “penalty” clause, i.e.. 
payment of liquidated and ascertained 
damages. 

8. Disputes over extensions of time for 
completion, and any matters concerning 
work and materials (provided they are not 
excluded from arbitration by some other 
clauses in the contract). 

As well as the above matters, there are 
many others in which the architect or 
engineer must give a decision in the first 
instance, as a quasi-arbitrator, viz., the 
manner in which discrepancies in the con- 
tract documents should be treated; sub- 
letting (which, in general, requires the 
consent of the architect); the opening up 
of work already covered in, for the purpose 
of inspection or test; matters arising from 
the defects liability clause and so on. 


The Arbitration Clause 

Clause 26 in the RIBA Standard Form 
(with Quantities) covers all disputes and 
differences arising between the employer (or 
the architect on his behalf) and _ the 
contractor, both during the progress or after 
the completion or abandonment of the works, 
and includes a dispute as to the construction 
of the contract (see ante). It covers any 
matter or thing of whatever nature that 
arises, as well as disputes upon any matter 
left to the discretion of the architect, the 





withholding of any certificate by the 
architect, and the measurement and valuation 
of any variations under Clause 9. The effect 
of the wording of the Clause is that with 
the written consent of the employer (or 
architect on his behalf) and the contractor, 
any dispute can be arbitrated upon during 
the execution of the contract works by the 
arbitrator named in the Clause itself, or 
should he die or be unwilling to act, by an 
arbitrator appointed on the request of either 
party by the President or a Vice-President 
of the RIBA. 


Powers of the Arbitrator 


Arbitration under building contracts is 
voluntary, and results from a written agree- 
ment to refer disputes to arbitration, and 
the proceedings, in general, will be in 
accordance with the Arbitration Act, 1950, 
which consolidates the two previous Acts. 

Apart, then, from the powers of the 
arbitrator as contained in the Act of 1950, 
Clause 26 mentions some specific powers of 
the arbitrator as agreed by the parties. He 
is to have power to direct any measurements 
and valuations he thinks desirable to 
determine the rights of the parties, and to 
ascertain and award any sum which ought 
to have been the subject of, or included in, 
any certificate. He can open up, review and 
revise any ceftificate, opinion, decision, 
requisition or notice, and determine all 
matters in dispute which shall be submitted 
to him, and of which notice has been given, 
in the same manner as if no such certificate, 
opinion, decision, requisition or notice had 
been given; in other words, he can proceed 
de novo. 

The footnote to the Clause should be 
particularly noticed. “As soon as any 
dispute or difference arises which is to be 
referred to arbitration, it is desirable that 
each party shall furnish the other with a 
written report signed by him or by some 
responsible representative, stating the facts 
on which he will rely by way of claim or 
by way of defence. This course will not 
prevent his calling further evidence before 
the arbitrator, but is likely to reduce the area 
of dispute and thus reduce the cost of 
arbitration.” 

A perusal of Clause 26 leads to the 
conclusion that, if followed meticulously, 
work under many building contracts would 
be seriously affected by too frequent recourse 
to arbitration; for the arbitrator is not to 
be regarded as someone to whom disputes 
can be referred and settled on the spot. In 
the next and final article we shall show 
how the arbitration is conducted and how 
it is possible to result in serious delay, when, 
in the course of the arbitration proceedings, 
for instance, it may become necessary for 
some legal point arising in the course of 
the hearing to be submitted to the court on 
a “case stated”; or, again, when the award 
is attacked by the unsuccessful party, for 
“error in law on the face of it.” 

It was held in Champsey Bhara & Co. v. 
Jivray Balloo & Co., Ltd. (1923 AC 4860). 
that an award can be set aside on the ground 
of an error of law on the face of it only 
when in the award, or in some document 
incorporated with it (as, for instance, in an 
arbitrator’s note giving his reasons for his 
decision) which is the basis of the award 
and is erroneous in law. ; 

Let the arbitrator beware. His duty is 
to give his award on the facts presented to 
him; it is not required of him (and, indeed, 
dangerous) to show the workings (legal or 
otherwise) of his mind in arriving at his 
decision. 

(To be concluded) 
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WASTAGE ON BUILDING 
SITES 

Thirty Ways of Reducing the Cost of 
Building 


By L. V. MERLIN 


Hew to reduce the cost of houses and 

other buildings is a question that is 
uppermost in the minds of everyone con- 
nected with the building industry. One ob- 
vious answer is to reduce the colossal wast- 
age of materials that occurs on almosi every 
site. If this. statement seems exaggerated 
then read through the following list and then 
walk round your own site and check the 
results. You have to look for the follow- 
ing : 

1. Excess sand and aggregate left after 
the mixer has moved on. 

2. Unplaced concrete which has hard- 
ened. 

3. Cement and plaster which has set in 
the bags or in a pail. 

4. Surplus cement mortar which has been 
left overnight. 

5. Discarded bricks lying singly around 
the site. 

6. Bricks damaged through being shot off 
the lorry in a heap. 

7. Displacement of freshly laid bricks 
from footings or walls. 

8. Broken breeze blocks or tiles. 

9. Freshly laid concrete which has been 
walked on. 

10. Damaged barrows left derelict in- 
stead of being repaired. 

11. Rolls or part rolls of bitumen damp 
course which have been jettisoned. 

12. Broken stoneware pipes. 

13. WC pans damaged by people stand- 
ing on them. 

14. Pans and basins cracked through the 
action of water and frost. 

1S. Scaffold clips trampled in the ground. 

16. Scaffold planks split by lorries running 
over them. 

17. Manholes and covers damaged 
through insufficient protection. 

18. Timber cut to waste (and for fire- 
wood). 

19. Joinery frames warped through ex- 
posure to the elements, improper stacking 
or lack of strutting. 

20. Windows damaged by the action of 
the wind through not being properly 
fastened. 


21. Window panes broken because they 
were not obscured. 


22. Lids left off paint and distemper cans 
and brushes left to harden. 


23. Freshly painted surfaces ruined by 
dust and grit. 


24. Ceilings damaged by tradesmen work- 
ing in the loft. 

25. Surplus heaps of nails left around. 

26. Rusting of unpainted ironmongery. 

27. Asbestos-cement sheets broken or 
cracked through improper stacking. 

28. Plastered walls chipped or scored 
by careless workmen. 

29. Water running to waste from stand 
pipes. 

30. Empty cement bags scattered around. 
_ This list is not necessarily complete, but 
it is adequate for its purpose. If the reader 
has been sufficiently interested to check how 
much of this wastage occurs on the particu- 
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lar site with which he is concerned it is sug- 
gested that he goes one step further and 
translates what he has seen into pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. He can then decide if the 
potential saving is sufficient to justify further 
action. On a large site it may pay to have 
a waste-prevention-cum-salvage officer. At 
the very least it would surely be worth while 
to enlist propaganda’s powerful aid by dis- 
playing suitably designed posters around the 
site. The subject of waste prevention should 
be included as an item in all the technical 
schools and should be graphically portrayed 
in tableaux at every building exhibition. 
The subject would not be complete unless 
reference was made to the tremendous dam- 
age done on the site by the local youth out- 
side working hours. 


Value of Watchman 


It is difficult for a watchman to be every- 
where at once, and if he is handicapped by 
age or infirmity then his presence is merely 
a token appearance. The watchman is the 
site policeman, and it appears rather odd 
that, sentiment apart, his recruitment is con- 
fined to the ranks of the old and feeble. 
Surely a younger man is called for and he 
should be provided with a bicycle so that 
he can cover the largest area in the shortest 
time. 

The headmaster of the local school should 
be asked to give a “ pep” talk to the chil- 
dren so that the seriousness of the matter 
can be appreciated. If the full cost of 
making good such wanton damage could be 
passed on to the fathers of these dead-end 
kids no doubt their activities would be 
more strictly supervised. 

To sum up, it is contended that quite 
apart from architectural considerations the 
first step in reducing costs and conserving 
material lies in the efficient prevention of 
site wastage. 


CAST STONE AND CONCRETE 
FEDERATION 


Research Programme Undertaken 


AT THE thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Cast Stone and Concrete Federation 
which was held in London on March 25, 
the chairman, Mp. Frank Woopcock, said 
that the good relationship which had long 
existed between members and their employees 
had continued throughout the year, and the 
Federation’s representatives on the National 
Joint Industrial Council had at all times 
endeavoured to foster the needs of produc- 
tion, good working conditions, and the well- 
being generally of management and men. 

A programme of research had been under- 
taken and financed by the cast stone and 
cast concrete products industry, and it was 
expected that members would be assisted in 
their efforts to improve the quality of their 
products by the information and advice made 
available to them. 

Developments in the manufacture of pre- 
stressed concrete products, and problems 
arising in connection with transport generally, 
were under constant review. 

Many manufacturers still did not appear 
to understand the benefits that accrued from 
joint consultation and discussion of the many 
problems that faced industry to-day, but 
members of the Cast Stone and Concrete 
Federation had appreciated the opportunities 
meetings had provided for these purposes, 
so that it could be said that the Federation 
continued to live up to its objects, the first 
and the most important being to promote and 
further the interests of its members and the 


development of the concrete products 
industry. 
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PREFABRICATED 
BUILDINGS FOR EXPORT 


“ Transportable Town” at BIF 


BRITAIN'S prefabricated building indys. 

try will use the 1953 British Industries 
Fair, to be held from April 27 to May § 
to launch a drive to beat last year’s export 
record of nearly £7m. 


The industry’s export earnings have mul- 
tiplied by 12 in four years, but this will be 
the first time it has enlisted the promotional 
aid of a trade fair with its attendant cam- 
paigns of world-wide advance publicity. The 
occasion will also be the first chance the 
British public have had to assess the “ pre- 
fab” as a polished reality rather than a hasty 
improvisation. 

Twenty of the leading manufacturers will 
have exhibits in a 40,000 sq. ft. “ Transport- 
able Town” on the first floor of London’s 
Earl’s Court. Included will be a number 
of fully furnished houses constructed on 
entirely new principles which make for 
speedier building and lower costs. Complete 
structures and components will also be seen 
which firms are using in export buildings 
that range from huts for native chiefs to 
hangars for giant aircraft. 


The housing side is aimed at demonstrating 
that the prefab can be as sturdy and as 
attractive to look at as any traditional 
dwelling. One manufacturer will show a new 
building technique that makes it possible to 
produce modern homes in 21 days from com- 
mencing the foundations. It is claimed that 
visitors will not be able to distinguish them 
from traditionally built two-storey houses. 


Overseas buyers, on the other hand, will 
approach the exhibits already knowing some- 
thing of the reputation gained by the British 
industry in meeting the urgent needs of coun- 
tries expanding or developing their resources 
so rapidly that traditional building methods 
and labour forces can no longer keep pace. 

The exhibits will include a combined 
hospital and school, occupying 4,500 sq. ft 
of floor space; components illustrating design 
and building techniques for aluminium be- 
lieved to be in advance of any other country, 
and a standard house which can be erected 
in one eight-hour day. 

The aim of the “ Transportable Town” 
is to show a representative cross-section of 
the work of the industry’s leading manuiac- 
turers, and to give a picture of what the 
industry has to offer. 

**s A special supplement on the prefabricated 
systems to be shown at the Fair will appear next 
week .-—-Ep. 





Study tours 


Planning and study tours during 195) are 
being organised by the Town and Country 
Planning Association, the Planning Centre. 
28, King-street, Covent Garden, WC2. The 
first will be a coach-tour due to take piace 
on May 16-23, starting from Edinburgh «od 
ending at Glasgow. Two one-day tours afc 
scheduled, one from London to We w)9 
Garden City, Hatfield and Harlow on June 
24, the other from London to Crawley 09 
July 15. Arrangements are also being m.Je 
for a tour of France from September 2‘ ‘0 
October 4, to include visits to Paris «°4 
South-Eastern France and covering the ©” 
Rhone hydro-electric scheme and ‘© 
Corbusier’s I’Unité d’Habitation at M:r- 
seilles, Further particulars may be obtair ed 
from the Secretary of the Association at ‘°¢ 
above address. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Haraby House, Conduit-street 


This building, illustrated in our March 27 
issue, employed artificial and not natural 
Portland stone. 


Builders Summer Meetings 

The summer meeting of the Eastern 
Federation of Building Trades Employers is 
to be held at Felixstowe from May 19 to 21, 
while the Southern Counties Federation have 
arranged their meeting at Southampton on 
July 7 and 8. 


The Late Mr. W. H. Negus 

Mr. William H,. Negus, governing director 
of W. and M. Negus, Ltd., of London, SE1, 
has died at the age of 61. He had been 
associated with the firm for many years, and 
his death wil] be a loss to the numerous 
friends he made in his business career as 
well as to his own associates. 


Mounting Rates 


Returns of rates from 82 county boroughs 
in England and Wales, published by the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants show an average increase of 
8s. 34d. since 1939-40, when the average 
rate was 14s. 6d. There has been an increase 
of 4s. 1d. since 1950-51. The average rate 
of 22s. 94d. for 1953-54 compares with 21s. 
last year. 


Rubberised Roads 


Two 16-mm. sound films entitled “ Rubber 
in Roads” and “ This is Rubber,” each last- 
ing for 17 minutes, have been produced by 
the British Rubber Development Board, and 
will be loaned free of charge on application 
to the Board’s offices at Market Buildings, 
Mark-lane, EC3. Details of their features 
are contained in the Board's publication, 
Bulletin No. 4, issued in March last. 


Acid-Resistant Concrete 

We are asked to point out that the 
“ Ocrating” process for increasing the acid 
resistance of concrete, described in our issue 
of April 3, is a new Dutch, and not a 
German, invention. The firm responsible for 
the development is the Ocrietfabriek NV. 
of Baarn, Holland. Extensive tests of the 
process were carried out, however, by the 
Dyckerhoff Portland Zementwerke AG, of 
Wiesbaden-Amoneburg, Germany. 


Lectures on New By-Laws 


A series of four lectures on the new 
Model Building By-Laws issued by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
has been arranged to take place at the East 
Ham Technical College, Department of 
Building, Arragon-road, E6, on Tuesday 
evenings at 6.30. The lectures will be given 
by Mr. R, A. Simons, of the Building 
Research Station, beginning on either April 
2! or 28. The fee for the four lectures is £1. 


Subsidy on Tall Flats 


A test application is being made by the 
B rmingham Corporation to the Ministry of 
Housing for an increased subsidy on the six- 
‘rey blocks of municipal flats which are 
being built at Tile Cross. On the result of 
the application will depend the rents to be 
charged for the flats. If the application fails 
rents may have to be as much as £3 
week. The.special Government subsidy 
cannot be claimed for any building on agri- 
cultural land which is acquired at lower 
prices than land nearer the city centre. 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Part of the Building Team 


SPEAKING recently to members of the 
Liverpool and District Area of the Building 
Industry Distributors, Dr. RONALD BRAD- 
BURY, FRIBA, Liverpool City Architect and 
Director of Housing, referred to the fact 
that Liverpool was a pioneer in that field 
i the first association was formed in 

It was a result of that pioneering spirit 
that the BID was formed out of the old 
association of the National Federation of 
Builders’ Merchants. After referring to the 
objects of the association, he said he realised 
the importance of the work they were doing 
because the health, happiness and economic 
prosperity of the nation depended largely 
on the building and civil engineering in- 
dustry. In the building industry things were 
on the up-grade, and there were encouraging 
signs everywhere. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Committee on Duty-free Entry of 
Machinery 


THE COMMITTEE on duty-free entry of 
machinery held its first meeting on April 2. 

The committee will welcome evidence in 
writing from interested persons or organisa- 
tions. Letters or memoranda should be 
addressed to the Joint Secretaries, Board of 
Trade, Room 3135, Horse Guards-avenue, 
London, SW1, and should be submitted 
before May 15. 

Those intending to offer evidence should 
bear in mind the terms of reference of the 
Committee which are: “To consider and 
report whether it is in the national interest 
to provide for the duty-free admission into 
the United Kingdom of machinery, either by 
classes or in individual consignments; and, 
in this connection, to review the provisions 
of Section 10 of the Finance Act, 1932, and 
their administration, and to recommend what, 
if any, changes should be made.” 
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FOREIGN MANUFACTURE 
OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


New Licensing Proposals Announced 


(THIRTY new licensing proposals for the 
foreign manufacture of American pro- 
ducts have been announced by the Mutual 
Security Agency Mission to the United King- 
dom. This brings the total number of 
proposals to 307. 
_ This is the eighth compilation of specific 
licensing proposals made by American 
manufacturers and put out under the licens- 
ing programme begun by the Marshall Plan 
organisation and carried on now by MSA. 
(The previous compilation of licensing pro- 
posals was released in September.) 

The licensing programme helps establish 
contacts between European and American 
firms interested in entering into licensing or 
partnership arrangements for their mutual 
benefit. The firms themselves carry on sub- 
sequent negotiations through ordinary busi- 
ness procedures. 

American manufacturers are reached by 
MSA through some 700 “ field counsellors,” 
composed of representatives of trade asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, banks and 
the US Department of Commerce. 

In the UK, officers of the following are 
acting as field counsellors: Associated British 
Chambers of Commerce, Federation of 
British Industries, Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) and the Ministry o 
Commerce, Northern Ireland. ? 

Some of the 30 latest American licensing 
proposals are as follows :— 

(Proposal No. 278) The American Engineering Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., desires to be licensed by European 
firm for the eventual manufacture of a fluid power pump. 
Desire design and general “‘ know-how” for vane-type 
pump capable of pumping oil at high pressure. 

(281) Chicago Blower Corporation, of Franklin Park, 
Illinois, offers new lines and all “ know-how”’ in axial and 
centrifugal fan and blower manufacture for heating, 
ventilating, air-conditioning. 

(289) Larsen Products Corporation, of Washington, 
DC, wish to license European manufacture or distribution 
of a new plaster product of liquid plastic emulsion. 

(291) Master Pneumatic Tool Co., Inc., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, desire to license experienced portable air tool firm 
for the manufacture of their products in Europe. 

(296) Pioneer Steel Products of Mount Vernon, NY, 
wish to license European firm for manufacture of patented 
knocked down door frame for construction industry. 

(300) The Super Cold Corporation, of Los Angeles, 
California, desire to license the manufacture and sale 
of their complete line of commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment in Europe. 

(303) The Towmctor Corporation, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, desires to license the production in Europe of 
gasoline-driven fork lift trucks, offering all necessary 
“ know-how.”” 

(305) The Vapor Chemical Co., of Rives Junction, 
Michigan, offer patents, processes and technique with any 
necessary equipment to European firms willing to manu- 
facture their electric vaporisers for insect destruction 
and deodorising. : 

(306) The Weltronic Co., of Detroit, Michigan, 
desires to license European firms for the manufacture of 
resistance welding controls and offer all relevant “ know- 
how.” 

(307) Wrightway Engineering Co., of Chicago, 
Illinois, desire to license manufacture in Germany, 
Italy, UK of patented faucet and shower-head aerators 
for bathroom and kitchen use. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., announce that Mr. J 
WATSON has, for health reasons, been forced to relinquish 
his duties as manager of the Cardiff Supplies Division 
branch : in due course he will take a post in the lighting 
section in London. Mr. S. R. Epwarps has become 
manager at Cardiff as from April 1. He was formerly 
manager of the Supplies Division Depot at Portsmouth. 

Me. G. H. E. VIVIAN, a managing girector of the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., and 
the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., has 
retired after 34 years’ service. Mr. ARTHUR Poote, who 

~ is already a director of the companies, has been appointed 
a managing director in his place. 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING 


[From Our Own Correspondents) 


“British West Africa.—Mr. D. L. Payne, 
of 51-55, Broad-street, Lagos, has expressed 
interest in representing UK firms for pro- 
visions, enamel holloware, aluminium hollo- 
ware and building materials. He is at 
present visiting the UK and will be pleased 
to interview UK exporters. Correspondence 
intended for him while he is in this country 
should be addressed: c/o RNVR Club, 38, 
Hill-street, London, WI. Telephone 
inquiries should be made to The Board of 
Trade, Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department, Trafalgar 8855, Ext. 2322. 


Burma.—The Board of Trade have been 
informed that a Burmese Government 
Purchasing Mission will be visiting the UK 
between May 5 and May 25 next. The 
Mission will be under the leadership of the 
Minister of Public Works and will include 
representatives of the Shipping Board, the 
Railways, and of the Irrigation, Agriculture, 
Inland Water Transport and Building and 
Works Departments. The Mission’s object 
will be to buy capital goods and machinery 
required for various Pyidawtha schemes, and 
details of its requirements may be obtained 
from the Commercial Attaché at the 
Embassy of the Union of Burma. All 
inquiries, which should bear the reference 
number CA/184, should be addressed to the 
Embassy at 76, Cadogan - square, London, 
SWI. (Tel.: Kensington 1195.) 


*Canada.—- New buildings in course of 
erection at Exhibition Park, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and scheduled for com- 
pletion in time for this year’s Pacific National 
Exhibition, will provide greatly increased 
facilities for intending exhibitors. The Exhi- 
bition, to be held from August 26 to Septem- 
ber 7, is an annual event which last year 
attracted 716,384 visitors. It is the largest 
exhibition of its kind in Western Canada 
and offers excellent opportunities to manu- 
facturers desiring to bring their products 
to the direct attention of the local con- 
sumer. Exhibits include a wide range of 
manufactured goods, mostly of the consumer 
type, farm and other machinery, vehicles 
and building materials. Further information 
may be obtained from the Exhibitions and 
Fairs Branch of the Board of Trade, Lacon 
House, Theobalds-road, London, WC1. (Tel.: 
Chancery 4411, Ext. 436.) 


French West Africa.—The development of 
Sassandra, in French West Africa, as a 
secondary port to serve the western coastal 
districts of the Ivory Coast is now under 
consideration. Sassandra is about 150 miles 
west of Abidjan at the mouth of the 
Sassandra River. Modernisation and 
development of this port will be a costly 
business, but the French authorities will no 
doubt go ahead with their plans once they 
are finalised. An airfield adequate for large 
aeroplanes is also being laid out some seven 
miles from Sassandra. In the little town 
itself extensive building is now in progress. 
Projects authorised now for French West 
Africa are as follows:—For industrial 
development and electric power, 21,747.7 
francs; Communications, etc., 62,530.3 
francs; Health and Education projects, 
17,503.1 francs. Under industrial develop- 
ment and electrical power will come the 
projects grouped under “ Office du Niger,” 
“Richard Toll,” and “ Kaffrine.” 


Greece.—There are plans in Greece for 





* From the Board of Trade Specia! Register In- 
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the building of a match factory in the 
Dodecanese to take place on the expiration 
of the contract with the Swedish firm of 
Alsing in 1954. The Government has also 
secured loans for irrigation plans. 


India.—Construction of the main harbour 
works in Kandla Port, India, is expected to 
begin this month. All surveys and investi- 
gations and a number of preliminary works 
have been completed. Expanded facilities 
now under development are expected to be 
available progressively from the middle of 
1954. Estimated expenditure sanctioned for 
the entire projects is £9,700,000. 

The governing body of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has 
approved a scheme for the establishment of 
an electronics and radio research institute 
at Pilani in Rajasthan at a cost of about 
£187,000. A museum is also to be built at 
the Sikandarabagh Garden at Lucknow to 
house botanical treasures. 

A project for pilot plant investigations for 
smelting of iron-ore by low-shaft furnace 
process without use of coking coal has also 
been approved. This project will facilitate 
the establishment of iron and steel industry 
in parts of the country where iron-ore is 
abundant but coal deficient. This envisages 
the building of a number of steel plants 
probably within the next five to ten years 
as India is rapidly expanding her steel 
industry. 


Iraq.—The Development Board at 
Baghdad has invited tenders from suitable 
firms for the supply of metal windows, doors 
and sunbreakers for the new Royal Palace 
being built at Baghdad. Details for this 
tender can be obtained in the UK from the 
architect, Mr. J. Brian Cooper, FRIBA, 
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Coleridge-chambers, 177, Corporation. 
street, Birmingham, 4. 


Israel-—The construction of a new main 
building in Haifa, Port, Israel, and technica) 
improvements in the harbour are to be dis. 
cussed at a meeting shortly between Mr. Y. 
Saphir, Minister of Communications. and 
Mr. W. Lidicker, manager of the Kn.ppep- 
Tibbets-Abbets-McCarthy Co., which is now 
preparing the plans. 

A large site has been set aside in the 
administrative area of Jerusalem for the new 
Hebrew University which is to be erected 
soon. The faculties, laboratories and library 
at present scattered about in 30 different 
buildings all over the city, will be housed 
in new spacious buildings. 

Other projects to be built in the same 
area include the new Government buildings, 
and the Supreme Court as well as public 
and administrative offices. The work is due 
for completion in six to seven years’ time. 


Italy.—A television station is to be erected 
in the Foggia province of Italy. Work will 
be started during the summer and js expected 
to be completed in 1954. The cost is in 
the region of £50,000. A net of coaxial 
cables in the south are to be built to ensure 
good television reception and to improve the 
existing telephone, telegraph and radiophone 
facilities. 


New Zealand.— A Glasgow firm, as yet 
unnamed, has been awarded the contract, 
after tendering, for the making of steel 
trusses for a new highway bridge over ihe 
Waikato River at Ngaruawahia in New 
Zealand. The firm will also design the 
trusses. The bridge will end a transport 
bottleneck on the main Auckland-Waikato 
highway. 

Norway.—A large dry dock which will 
cost more than £4}m, is to be built at the 
Stavanger shipyard in Verksted, Norway. 
The dry dock will take ships of 32,000 tons 
and over. 

A new naval college is to be built at 
Baerum, near Oslo, at a cost of £300,000. 
The college will take 160 cadets at a time. 


Poland—The whole face of cities in 
Silesia is to be changed according to news 
released from Poland. In the new five-year 
plan Silesia’s industries wil] be enlarged by 
37 large industrial projects, 10 new coal 
mines, three large electrical plants, vast 
smelting works at Czestochowa, clothing 
factories at Gliwice, a wool mill at Bie!sko, 
a cotton mill at Zawiercie and many others. 
The idea is to get industries which have 
nothing to do with coal mining away from 
the area. These will settle mainly in the 
vicinity of Czestochowa, Bielsko and 
Cieszyn. All existing industrial enterprises 
will be modernised. 

New houses will be built in 83 new estates 
and all will be provided-with the necess:'y 
social and communal facilities. A comp’ 
new town, Nowe Tychy, will rise during 
same period, and it is expected that by 
it will have a population of 100,000. Rude 
Slaska will be extended as well as Mikoo» 
and Pyskowice. Considerable sums of mone) 
are to be set aside for the further expan: " 
of cultural and educational opportun'' <>. 
University districts are to be completed 
Katowice, Gliwice, Zabrze and Czestocho» « 
and plans for the establishment of a Univer 
sity School of Economics at Katowi<- 
Ligota are already being prepared. 1)° 
building of this new school will cover « 
surface of 52,000 square metres and w' 
hold 2,000 students. A huge hostel capab'e 
of housing 4,500 students will be erected 
alongside and the whole university distric! 
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will cover an area about half a mile square. 
A Peop'c’s Hall for more than 5,000 will 
be built at Katowice. In the vicinity will 
also be built an open-air cinema. One 
hundred and eighty-six permanent cinemas 
are to be built in villages in Silesia. 

Turk. ..—The first agteement concluded 
with < American concern to develop 
Turkey's oil resources has been signed in 
Ankara. The agreement, which was signed 


by the Director-Genera] of the Institute for 
Petroleum Research in Turkey, provides for 
the setting up of a refinery for oil obtained 
from the Raman and Garzan areas. The 
compleie installation will cost about £2}m. 
according to present’estimates. The US firm 
Messrs. Ralph M. Parsons, Inc., which has 
contracted to set up the refinery will receive 
a flat fee of £151,000, it has been divulged, 
for all engineering work, plans, estimates, 
specifications, ete., and will operate the 
refinery for one year after completion before 
turning it over to the Turkish principals. 


Through. NATO nine more airports, 
among them Eskisehir, Diyarbakir, Adana, 
Konya, and Merzifon are being reconstructed 
or expanded. The Esenboga airfield, near 
Ankara, will be completed by September 
and will then rank among the most important 
international airfields. 

The Sugar Beet Farmers’ Co-operatives 
are investing in a number of sugar factories 
which are to be built throughout Turkey. 
The financial share of the farmers in the 
projected Adapazari, Kutahya and Amasya 
plants amounts to approximately £14{m. 


USSR.—Peschany Island, which is situated 
in the Volga, north of Stalingrad, is the 
centre of vast construction work, for it is 
there that the foundation pit is being dug 
for the Stalingrad Hydro-electrié Station. 
This pit is now a large artificial lake which 
is being excavated with the help of suction 
dredgers. Surrounding the lake is a huge 
earthen dam which rises in some places to 
a height of 65 feet. Steps have been taken 
to protect the construction work from the 
spring flood waters of the Volga and to pre- 
vent them from flowing into the foundation 
pit. Suction dredgers have built a ring of 
earthen dams around Peschany Island, and 
12 thousand solid metal piles have had to 
be driven into the ground to strengthen the 
dams. A new railway track has been laid 
down linking the island with Stalingrad. The 
railway track is being extended around the 
island, 


NEW COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING NEW COMPANIES, registered 
in England, have been announced by Jordan 
and Sons, Ltd., company registration agents. 


J. Cox and Sons, Ltd. (516404.) Regd. Feb. 25, 
ie Yard, Rear of 112, Bath-rd., Slough, plasterers, 
nereters, lime washers, etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. 
dir.: 8. Cox, 24, Whiteford-rd., Slough. 
Kentractors, Lid. (516406.) Regd. Feb. 25, Bond- 
House, 14, Clifford-st., W.1, site clearance and 
eparation, civil engineering contractors, etc. 
‘om. cap.: £2,000. Dir.: F. J. Cutler, 315, Main- 
. Sideup, Kent. 
J. A. Crone, Lid. (5164653.) Regd. Feb. 26, 33a, 
.wdon-place, Cardiff, bidg., civil engineering and 
inolition contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. 
rs.: J. A. Crome and Mrs. E. E. Crone, 15, 
Varwick-house, Castle-court, Westgate-st., Cardiff. 
Modern Homes (Southend), Ltd. (516462.) Regd. 


cb. 26, 26-30, County-chbrs., Weston-rd., Southend- 


Sea, bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Subs.: 


F. Taylor and Jessie Chaston, 52d, High-st., 


thend-on-Sea. 

W. H. Poplar (Rotherham), Lid. (516468.) Rega. 
b. 26, 81, Nottingham-st., Rotherham, plumber. 
n. cap.: £5,000. Dir.: W. H. Poplar, 59, 
rummond-st.. Rotherham. 


Simpsons (Lancaster), Ltd. (516487.) Regd..Feb. 


13, Stonewall, Moor-la.. Lancaster, plumbers. 


d elec. engrs. Nom. cap.: £15,000. Dir.: W. M. 


npson, Fellside, Whinfell<dr., Lancaster. 


/ 
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TRADE NEWS 


Changes of Address 


The Head Office address of George 
Dawson and Son (Contractors), Ltd., has 
been changed to “Castle House,” Linslade, 
Leighton Buzzard. The telephone numb:r 
remains as Leighton Buzzard 3389. 

On February 28 last Messrs. Anthony 
Cooper and Son, Ltd., building contractors, 
moved their head office to 105, Rushey ~ 
Green, Catford, SE6. Previously they were 
at 102, Westcombe-hill, SE3. 


Hardwood Floor Tile 

A wood flooring manufactured by Aero 
Research, Ltd., Duxford, Cambridge, is being 
displayed at the Building Centre, Store-street, 
WCl. Known as the “Ardux” tile, it con- 
sists of a decorative hardwood surface and 
a resin-bonded sand base, and is supplied in 
the size of 9in. by 9in. by lin. thick. It 
is claimed to be resistant to moisture move- 
ment, fire and vermin, and particularly suit- 
able for use with sub-floor heating. A 
brochure giving full details of this product 
can be obtained from the manufacturers. 


Mechanical Grave-Digging 

Owing to the presence of a sub-stratum 
of rock in the graveyard of Westleigh 
Church, North Devon, it was found economi- 
eal to employ a “ Barber-Greene 44C” 
ditcher for the grave-digging operation. 
Trenches’ were cut six ft. deep by two ft. 
wide, and approximately 60 ft. long, the 
spoil being backfilled immediately after 
excavation. This practice produced a series 
of ready-made graves which could be 
manually re-excavated without having to cut 
through solid rock. The intervals of trench 
not used as graves would gradually be over- 
grown with grass. This particular ditcher 
— supplied by Jack Olding and Co., Ltd., 
Hatfield, Herts.— is capable of excavation 
without the prior use of a compressor and 
pneumatic drills. The vertical boom is 
understood to facilitate its use on such 
operations as stanchion bases, house footings 
and inspection pits. 


‘ REFRAC ‘ 
ANTI-GONDENSATION 


A MICROPOROUS PAINT which 
deals effectively with condensation and 
humidity. It is applied by brush requir- 
ing no primers and will adhere to ail 
dry surfaces—wood, plaster, concrete, etc. 
It has a covering capacity of 16-18 
square yards per gallon. Sets in a hard 
matt finish and is available in various 
colours as supplied to the Air Ministry, 
G.P.O., Gas Board and leading 
contractors. 








‘REFRAC, because 
of its special proper- 
ties, is also a fire- 
retardant paint and is 
approved by D.S.1.R. | 


ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPORT Co. Ltd. 


60, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1 
Telephones: SLOANE 5467, 1943 
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New Control 


Controlling interest in Orlit, Ltd., precast 
concrete manufacturers, Colnbrook, has 
been acquired by Mr. A. Walker and Mr. 
G. Harris, of Walker (Tooting), Ltd. 


Machine Centre 

The opening of window space on the 
Upper-street side of their new warehouse and 
works, the F. J. E. Machine Centre in Isling- 
ton, London, has been announced by F. J. 
Edwards, Ltd., 359-361, Euston-road, NW1. 
The part of the site now being used for 
displaying “ Besco” sheet metal machinery, 
presses and machine tools will eventually 
become a showroom with a main entrance 
for visitors to the centre and office accom- 
modation above. In the meantime, the works 
entrance in Park-street is being used. Visitors 
to the centre are welcomed by the company, 
and machining, pressing and sheet metal 
problems may be discussed there. 


Masonry Saws 

A fleet of demonstration vans is being 
operated by the Clipper Manufacturing Co., 
Barkby-road, Leicester, to demonstrate on 
site, regardless of power supply, their 
“ Clipper” saws and generators. The mul- 
tiple cutting action of these saws is claimed 
to complete masonry cutting operations six 
times as fast as normal. Each blade pro- 
vided is designed for a specific cutting pur- 
pose, and a pressure equaliser ensures their 
longer life. Other features include an 
adjustable cutting head, foot pedal control 
and a totally enclosed electric motor of 
14-hp capacity. An alternative model is 
available, powered by a 2-hp four-stroke 
engine with flexible drive. 


Aerated Concrete 


A contract has been secured by the 
Singapore agents of Aerocem, Lid., Rolands 
Wharf, 71, Lots-road, Chelsea, SW10, from 
the Pasir Panjang Power Station for the 
stabilisation of an actual cliff face by the 
sprayed application of aerated concrete. This 
is a compound of cement with sand or other 
suitable aggregates, into which air is en- 
trained in the form of microscopic uniformly 
distributed cells. To stabilise these cells 
a special chemical known as foaming agent is 
added. The “ Aerocem” process provides 
both for the preparation and mechanical 
placement of a variety of aerated cementi- 
tious compounds. It is now being used in 
several countries for such purposes as con- 
crete reinstatement, insulating and fireproof- 
ing treatments, acid and corrosion resisting 
claddings, embankment stabilisation and 
tunnel repairs. 


Heavy Duty Floors 

In order to provide a strong hard-wearing 
floor without sub-floor and with maximum 
speed, Stelcon (Industrial Floors), Lid., 
Cliffords Inn, EC4, are manufacturing steel- 
clad rafts. These are large concrete slabs 
doubly reinforced throughout, bound by 
angle-iron and combining the sub-floor and 
wearing surface. Simply laid on a bed of 
sand evenly compacted over topsoil, they 
are understood to be capable of resisting very 
heavy wear immediately. Their size is 
approximately 6 ft. 6 in. square and 4 in. 
thick; the weight being in the region of 
22 cwt. The nature of this flooring enables 
it to be put down as a first building opera- 
tion, and rearranged subsequently to meet 
altered layout of plant. Over 500,000 sq. yd. 
of these rafts have been laid on docks and 
in factories since the war, including the docks 
at Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
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Sewage Purification 


A brochure illustrating and describing 
their equipment for small sewage purifica- 
tion plants has been published by William E. 
Farrer, Ltd., Welby-road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham 28. This includes automatic 
tippers for filter beds and a self-dosing 
rotating distributor. 


Ceramics 

A booklet published by Doulton and Co,, 
Ltd., Doulton House, Albert Embankment, 
SEi, outlines the company's activities in 
building and industry. One section of in- 
terest shows the evolution of the glazed 
stoneware pipe for drainage and sewerage. 
Copies of this publication, entitled “ Shaping 
the Needs of Industry,” may be obtained 
upon application to the company. 


Company Laboratory 

A comprehensive service in the control 
of quality in materials, the solution of build- 
ing problems and the provision of technical 
assistance on the site is made available by 
the Wimpey Central Laboratory and Depart- 
ment 14. The latter department, though 
closely integrated with the first, is primarily 
concerned with the commercial side of the 
organisation, much of its work being carried 
out for consulting engineers, governments 
and local authorities on a world-wide basis. 
Details of these facilities are included with 
articles on the staff and their activities in 
the March issue of “ Wimpey News,” pub- 
lished by G. Wimpey and Co., Ltd., 23, 
Hammersmith-grove, W.6 


Rust Prevention 


Jenolite, Ltd., 43, Piazza-chambers, Covent 
Garden, London, WC2, are producing a rust- 
inhibitor, known as Jenolite Chemical Sealer 
{CS 1), which is designed to work in con- 
junction with their rust remover and 
neutraliser. The combined process is claimed 
to afford an incomparable protection against 
corrosion, while simultaneously providing a 
first-class base for subsequent applications 
of finishing paint. Hitherto, Jenolite 
Chemica! Sealer has been available, in its 
red, grey and black versions, to industrial 
consumers only. Now, in red or grey forms 
only, it may be obtained through official 
Jenolite stockists or through the Allied Dis- 
tributing Corporation, 13-15, Rathbone- 
street, London, Wl. The price is 37s. 6d. 
per gallon. 


F our-stroke Engines 

A recent addition to the range of stationary 
air-cooled four-stroke engines produced by 
the Villiers Engineering Co,, Ltd., Marston- 
road, Wolverhampton, is their Mark 40 


engine. It has a 12 hour continuous rating 


of 4 bhp at 2,000 rpm, and is claimed to 
be suitable for driving power saws, pumps, 
compressors, generators, ete., where a con- 
stant speed is essential under varying loads. 
The Mark 40 can be suplied with an alter- 
native 3 to 1 reduction gear, and can be 
arranged to operate on vaporising oil, or 
paraffin by means of a specially designed 
vaporiser. All engines produced by this 
firm are fitted with solid drop-forged heat 
treated steel crankshafts running on ball- 
‘earings. and the drop-forged connection 
rods are fitted with renewable big-end liners 
as well as integral dippers for working 
lubrication. A concentric float carburetter 
enables the engines to be run at angles up 
to 20 degrees from vertical. Where a 
Vaporiser is fitted there is an approximate 
reduction of 15 per cent. in power output. 
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Preservation of Duff House 


DUFF HOUSE, Banff, which was pre- 

sented by the then Duke of Fife in 
1906 to the burghs of Banff and Macduff is 
to be taken over by the Ministry of Works, 
and maintained by them in perpetuity. 

Duff House was begun in 1730 by William 
Duff, MP for Banffshire, afterwards Lord 
Braco, and the first Earl of Fife. The archi- 
tect employed was Robert Adam, father of 
the more famous Adam Brothers, and the 
style of the house is pure Roman, and has 
sometimes been described as an unfinished 
copy of the Villa Borghese. 

The Ministry regard the roof of the house 
as a feature of the Adam design, and for 
that reason its retention was proposed. The 
east wing, which was added in 1871, and is 
not part of the original design, is to be de- 
molished, together with adjacent ruinous 
outhouses. This will involve the re-forming 
of the east facade, which was mutilated when 
the wing was added, to correspond with the 
west facade. 





Housing Scheme Work 


ABERDEENSHIRE Housing Committee have 
decided to. adhere to their previous decision 
not to pay Overtime to contractors working 
on county council housing schemes. How- 
ever, Aberdeen Housing Committee decided 
to continue the present arrangement of allow- 
ing five hours overtime per week. 


Glasgow Planning Inquiry 

OUTLINING the main considerations of 
Glasgow's development: plan, Mr. R. P. 
Morison, QC, senior counsel for the 
Corporation, at the public inquiry into the 
plan which opened on April 7, stressed the 
need for the segregation of industrial and 
residential areas. Half the housing was bad, 
and if segregation was ignored, they might 
as well not plan at all. 

The inquiry, which is being held in the 
Judiciary Courts, Glasgow, is expected to 
last until at least the end of the month. It 
is being conducted by Mr. James Walker, 
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QC. Approximately 180 objections and 
representations to the plan have been ‘odged, 

Mr. Morison said that it was sip: ifican 
that, apart from a division of an «mend 
ment designed to avoid the suggesti o that 
they were committed to a policy of aban 
doning the tramway system, the corporation 
had unanimously approved the plan. He 
suggested that the volume of objection was 
small compared with the magnitude of the 
proposals. 

Mr. Morison said that opposition fell 
largely into three categories: Objections to 
zoning for industrial and housing purposes: 
objections by owners and tenants of property 
which might be affected by the construction 
of new arterial and sub-arterial roads: and 
individual and general objections not con- 
fined to either. 

Regarding the redevelopment of housing, 
Mr. Morison said only four areas—-Royston, 
Townhead, Hutchesontown and Govan— 
were likely ta be redeveloped before 1971. 


Council House Rents Raised 


DuMFRIES TOWN CouNcIL have decided 
to increase the rents of post-war houses by 
£8 and of pre-war houses by £2. In the 
case of post-war houses the rental for three 
apartments wij] be £36, for four apartments 
£3°, and for five apartments £40, 

Batuie J. C. MARCHBANK, sub-convener of 
the housing committee, moving that the 
incfeases be approved, said that the extra 
€stimated burden in respect of housing for 
1952-53 was about £39,000, and that sum 
could be recovered only by increasing rents, 
along with a steadying of the present rates, 
or by not increasing rents and putting a 
much higher burden on the rates. The com- 
mittee were of opinion that the best solution 
was a jeint contribution from the tenants 
of municipal houses and from the other 
ratepayers. 


Building Remains Uncleaned 


St. ANDREWS Town CouNcIL, who had 
the stonework of the town hall porch cleaned 
to gauge the effect of a clean building, have 
decided they liked it better as it was before. 
They have instructed that the stonework 
should be darkened when the stone preserva- 
tive is applied. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Glasgow.—-Plans are to be prepared for the ne» 
Percyst. public school, for which the architects 
are Taylor & Hution (F), India-st., Glasgow. a 
the quantity surveyors, Macintosh & Rober! 
FRICS. 

Glasgow.—Plans for a new church which is | 
erected at Lennox-ave. are in the hands of | 
Hughes, 111, Earlsbank-ave., Kelvinside, Glas 
_ Gtasgow.—-Plans in hand for alterations and 
tions at 48-44, Chapel-st., for the Imperial! Che: 
Industries, Ltd.,. 460, Sauchiehall-st., Glasgow 

Glasgow.—Plans in hand for new store whi 
to be added to Goldberg & Sons, Ltd., warehou: 
The Candleriggs. The architect is Edwar 
Watson (F), 29, Alva-st.. West End, Edinbur 

Glasgow.—Pians in hand for J. & R. Snode 
Ltd., Anderston, for alterations and additio 
their Anderston Quay buildings, for which the 4 
tects are John Clarke & Son (F), 18, Rodne 
Liverpool, Lancashire. : 

Lanarkshire.—Plans to be prepared by their 
architects for bank at 85-87, Highrst., Lanark 
The National Bank of Scotland, Ltd., 42 
Andrew’s-sq., Edinburgh. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans are to be prepared for rec 
struction scheme with additions for the Silvertr 
Hotel, Bothwell. The architects and quantity « 
yeyors are James Davidson & Son, 6, Academy-> 
Coatbridge. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in. hand for new extensi«! 
to the Caldercruix electricity works, for which ¢! 
architect. is G. M. Cooper, 127, Almada-st., Han 
ton West. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for new buildings ' 
be erected at the Avonbank works, for which tl: 
architects are Gavin Paterson & Son (A), 6, Cadzo» 
st.,. Tae Cross, Hamilton, 

Muirh .— Lanarkshire CC to erect new house 
for which the architect. ie Samuel, MacCol) (A 
County-chbrs.; Beckford-st.; Hamilton West. 
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FUTURE 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
he found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
prevt us iseues, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


or some contracts stil] open but not included 
. Mi Those 


his list see previous issues. with an 
ster isk are advertised in this number. The dates 
the heads of paragraphs are for the sub- 
mission of tenders; a dagger (3) denotes closing 


date for applications ; the name and address at the 
end refer to the person from whom particulars may 
he obtalne 
BUILDING 
APRIL 22. 


*+Hants Poliee Authy.—Police house with office, 
Preston Candover, near Basingstoke. County A, 
Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. 


APRIL 24. 
Heston and Isleworth BC.—Roads and sewers on 
Cranferd-la. housing site. BE&S. Dep. £3 3s. 
*+West Sussex CO.—Secondary modern school at 
Southbourne, nr. Chichester, job No. 2,380. County 


4, Chichester. 
APRIL 25. 
*+Egssx CC.—Hutted classrooms at Clacton and 
Colchester schools. County A, Ohelmsford. 
Itkiey UDC.—32 houses ‘at Merston housing site ; 
8 or at Woodlands; 16 flats at Merston housing 
24 flats at Valley-rd. A. Skinner, surveyor, 

Chantry ir. Dep. £3 3s. 


APRIL 

‘Hayes and Harlington Ue. 40 flats, Barnhill 
estate, Hayes. B&s. 

*Hemel Hempstead RDC.—Conveniences, 
Langley. E&S. Dep. £2 2s. 

*+Wanstead and Woodford BC.—56 flats and com- 
munity hall. Broomhill-rd., Woodford Green. 
Tooley & Foster F/A, architects, Buckhurst Hill. 


APRIL 29, 
*tNorfolk Educ. Com.—(a) Downham Market sec. 
mod. sch.; (b) Marham ety. prim. sch, Chief Edue. 
Officer. Tenders by July 3 


APRIL 30. 

Hartismere RDC.—Six houses and site works al 
Brundish (phase 3). = Spindler, Hsg. Dept., Lam- 
beth-st., Eve. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Luton BC.—Four classrooms at Stopsley ‘and 
Denbigh-rd. jun. mixed schs. E. 

“+West Sussex CC.—Fire station at Upper Shore- 
iam-rd., Shoreham-bySea, job no. 429. Cty. A. 
Chie hester. 

MAY 


1. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed TC.—74 houses at Prior Park 
ousing estate, Tweedmouth. BS, Municipal-bidgs. 


King’ ~ 


Dep. £3 38. 
MAY 2. 

Heywood BC.—12 houses on Barker-st. site. 
BE&S. Dep. £2 2s, 

Heywood BC.—114 houses on Egerton-<t. site. 
BE&s. Dep. £3 3s. 

*Ware UDC.—Six houses, Garland and Jeffries-rds. 
E&S 


MAY 4. : 

Bentley-with-Arksey UDC.—22 houses and inci- 

lental works. R. N. Peniington, engineer, Council 
Offices, Cooke-st., Bentley, nr. Doncaster Dep 


£2 2 
MAY 5. 
Barrow-in-Furness TC.—Three pairs of 8.d. police 
uses in Abbots Vale, Newbarn (South) estate. 
J. N. Fliteroft, BE&S, Town 4Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Dep. £2 2s. 
_ Denton uDe._2 flats on two sites. E&S. Dep 


.* Shields TC.—529 houses and bungalows, 
four shops and seven garages, etc., at West Simon- 
le. BE, Town Hall, South Shields. Dep. £10 10s. 
Thurrock UDC.—Siores and demolition and re- 


erection of certain buildings, Hathaway-rd. depot, 


(trays. Dep. £1 1s. 
MAY 6. 

Aldridge RDC.—Three blocks of six garages at 

kley-rd., Rushall; St. Margaret’s-rd., Pelsall; 
nd Scott-rd., Great Barr. E&S, Daw End, Rushal, 
Walsall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Northwich UDC.—Six pairs sf houses at Manor 
Park estate, E&S. Dep. £2 2: 

Stepney BC.—Laying non- magnesite floor cover- 
z, including skirtings, on new concrete floors to 
+ flats, Cornwall-st. BE&S. 
“rire Authy.—P f} 

Fire —Pair of houses 
onnington Priory, Newbury; 
Cty. A, Wilton House. 
£2 2s. per site. 


Berks and Readin 
a) Castle-grove, 
St. Mark’s-rd., Windsor. 
kside-rd., Reading. Dep. 


MAY 8. ; 
‘Edmonton B8C.—TC (materials and  sub- 


tracts). 

MAY 9. 
Camberwell BC. ngs = contractors for public 
dings. TC. 


East Grinstead uDC. 5. Bitecio’ painting for 144 
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CONSTRUCTION 






a neta at Sackville estate in groups of 40, 
— to the Council. Dep. £1 is. 

C.—(a) 40 elderly people’s dwellings, 
PO lt mg (b) four houses at Turnmire-rd. City A, 
8, St. Leonard’s-pl. Dep. 23 for (a) and £2 for 


(b). 
MAY 11. 
*Bushe: wh uDc.—12 — and 42 houses, Ashfield- 
ay E Dep. £3 3 
oCc.— 4 beemes at Kitt Green housing 
B+ Sab Dep. 22 2s. 


MAY 13. 
uDC.—Rix = flats, 


eg Windmill-la., 
Yeadon. E&S. Dep. £2 23 
MAY “14. 
“Caterham and Wartingham UDC.—Library and 
at Mill House estate, Warlingham. 8. Dep. 


MAY 15. 
*Southport BC.—Twy old people’s bungalows at 
St. Cuthbert’s-close, Churchtown. Boro’ A, 93/105, 
Lord-st. Dep. £1 1s 


_ MAY 16. 
*Brighouse BC.—Five block of four single persons’ 
flats. BE, Commercial-st. 


MAY 1 
ayy RDC.—s4 Godiines, Hassocks. E&8s. 


Dep. £2 28 
*+ East Sussex 6C.—Erection of Knol! County 
infants’ school, Hove. County A, Lewes. Tenders 


by June 8. 
MAY 21. 
*Weymouth and Meicombe Regis BC.—24 flats and 


14 bungalows, Downclose estate. BE&S, 6, 
Pulteney-bidgs. Dep. £2 2s. 
NO DATE 

oe BC.—5O garages, New Addington estate. 

coulldterd BC.—Additions to central library, 


High-st. BE. Dep. £2 2s. 

New River Board.—Construction of three smal! 
accommodation bridges im reinforced concrete an 
approx. 28,000 cu. yds. of dredging. Engineer's 
Office, New River Board, North-st., Oundle. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Stone (Staffs.) RDC.—<8 honses at Eccleshall. 
Hollins Jones and Oldacre, architects, Lloyds Bank. 
chbrs., Newcastle, Staffs. Dep. £2. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 22. 
*tMitcham BC.—Installation of fireplaces in 70 
peunes on Long Bolstead and Tamworth-la. estates. 
BE&S8. Tenders by May 11. 


BOOKS FOR BUILDERS 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 
By JOHN T. REA 
The sew llth edition has been brought 
up to date to September, 1950, with tables 
giving cost increases for materials and 
labour for 1936-7, 1939 and 1944-50. 
Over 680 illustrations. 
21s. net (by post 21s. 10d.) 
DRAINAGE AND SANITATION 
By E. H, BLAKE 
10th Edition just published. 
Revised and re-illustrated. 

.. this has ge * @ standard volume 
obeuting in a concise and compact 
measure the whole subject.""—The Engineer. 

15s. net (by post 15s. 9d.) 

FLETCHER’S QUANTITIES 

Revised by A. BE. BAYLIS 
12th Edition revised. 
This famous work presents, in tabulated 
form, the methods of the valuation and 
measurement of building and engineering 
work. 700 pp. Many diagrams 
30s. net (by post 31s.) 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
By PERCY J. WALDRAM 











3rd Edition revised. 

“The success of the book depends not 
merely on the author’s obvious mastery 
of his subject . . . but even mote on his 
uncommon gift of lucid explanation.” 
—The Architects’ Journal. 

18%. nat (by post 18s. 9d.) 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Retail Dept., 
15 Nerth Audiey Street, Londen, W.3 
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APRIL 28. 
“Luten 8C.—Electrical instaljation in Cornish 
Unit houses, Westmoreland-ave. BE. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 4. 


*Kingston-upon-Thames 8C.—Internal redecora- 
tion 222 houses and four flats (two contracts). BS. 
Dep. £2 2s. each. 

MAY &. 


Culrosee TC.-Trades for erection of 9 houses at 
Gap site. Basil Spence 4 Partners, architects, 40, 
Moray-pl., Edinburgh, 3. 

MAY 6. 

“Aldridge UDC.—Installation of hot-water system 
to 4 houses on varions sites. B&S, Council Offices, 
Daw End, Rushall, nr. Walsall. Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 3. 


tEdmonton 8C.—TC. (Materials and sub 
contracts. ) 


*We BC.—Decorations to five schools and 
descaiing hot water systems to 280 ses, Manor 
Farm estate. Boro’ Treasurer. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 2. 


*Deptford 8C.—Maintenance repairs and decora- 
tion works to requisitioned properties. BE&S. 


Dep. £* 2s. 
NO DATE. 
*Consett UDC.—Materials for erection of houses 


by direct Jabeur and modernisation of existing 
houses. T. W. Bell, clerk. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


APRUL %&. 


Rayleigh UDC.—Surface dressing of 16,200 swper 
yds. carriageways. E&s. 
APRIL 25. 

“South Western Reg. Hospital B8rd.—Under- 
ground water mains and ancillary equipment at 
Ham Green Hospital, near Bristol. Secretary, 27, 
Tyndalis Park-rd., Cifton, Bristol 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


APRIL 27. 
Bexhili BC.—35,000 yds. surface dressing of roads 
BE&S. Bins : 


- South Devon Water Board—Constraction and 
maintenance of approx. 31,000 yds. of some 
water mains, with valves and fittings, etc., 
parish of Ogborongh. Lemon & Blizard, pe Bln 
‘ — College-ave., Mannamead, Plymouth. 

ep. £ Ss. 


APRIL 30. 


BC.—Surface dressing of ee 
27,000 v. yds. of Princess Elizabeth-way. own 
Clerk, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

West Kesteven RDC.—Great Gonerby sewerage 
amd sewage disposal—interim echeme.  Bilictt & 
Brown, consultant engineers, — House, 
Pelham-rd., Nottingham. Dep. £3 % 


MAY 1. 

Grantham 8C.—17,000 sq. yds. carriageway with 
5,000 lin. yds sewers on site at Harrowby. BE&sS 
Dep. £2 2s. 

MAY 4. 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch RDC.—4500 yds. iron water 
main at Swepstone and Alton Hill. Pick, Everard 
Keay & Gimson, engineers, 6, Milistone-la., Leices- 
ter. Dep. £2 2s. 

Epping RDC.—5 miles sewers at Sheering. EAS 
Dep. £3 3s. 

Lancaster City C.—Surface dressing of 72,500 sq 
yds. highway. City E. Dep. £1. 


MAY 6. 

Billericay UDC.—Ramsden Bellhouse « Wickford) 
sewerage—contract No.i 1. Willcox, Raikes and 
Marshall, engineers, 33, Great Charles-st., Bimming- 
ham, 3. Dep. £5 5s. 

Brightlingsea UDC.-—Construction of a 150.1% 
gals. r.c. water tower. Broderick & Partners, con 
sultant engineers, 141, Viotoria-st., Westminster, 
SW1. Dep. £3 3s. 

MAY 13. 

Bathavon RDC.—Peasedown St. John ‘Sonth) and 
Shoseombe sewerage scheme—contract No. 3. Wil 
cox, Raikes and Marshall, engineers, 33, Great 
Charles-st., sr ee ed 3. Dep. £5 

Birmingham Cit .—Sewerage works in conte< 
tion with the tee industrial centre, Chester-rd 
Castle “oe — E&S, Civic Centre, Birming- 
ham, 1. Dep. £ 

a 15. 

tHemel Hempstead RDC.—Two rc. water towers 
and ancillary work to supply Markgate, Flamstead 
and Great Goddesden parishes, contract M14Ri 
Howard Homphreve & Son, Victoria Station Honse, 
191, Victoria-st., SW1. Dep. £3 3s. Tenders by 
June 1. 

MAY 
Tetbury RDC.4,9%0 lin. B. sewers and sewage 


disposal works for Avening village. Harvey. — 
and Hayes, 36, Market-pl., Chippenham. Dep. £5. 


on P mead 23. ‘ Fe 
*Dagenham -—Repairs and re ng ay- 
ground at Green-la. prim. sch. BS. Dep. £1 1s. 
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GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


(LONDON) 


Acton.—-Fiats.—BE proposes the erection of 226 
flats in demoiition areas. 

Ashford (Middx.)—Amseciance Derot.—CC recom- 
nended to approve erection of an ambuiance depot 
at Ashford Hospital, estimated cost £14,9 

Barking.—Deve.opment.—TC recommended to 
approve an amended scheme for erection of 72 
maisonettes, 72 flats and %6 houses at Bradfieid-dr 
estate 


En@eld.—Hovses and Fats. oe ion of 251 


houses and flats is peenenee on os at Mano: 
Farm. Surveyor is F. Lee, 7, Litt! ark-gdns 
Finchtey.—Scnoot.—Erection “4 Summers-la 


secondary modern schoo] for 600 pupi's, at estimated 


cost £174,875, is recommended for OCC’s approva! 

Greenwich.--Hosrita, Apaptations.—Approval by 
South-East Metropoli itap Regional Hospital Board 
is recommended for adaptations and repairs at 
Blackheath and Chariton Hospital to provide 
accommedation for Woolwich Group Supplies and 
Finance Depart: nents, estimated cost £7,250 

Greenwich.—Revisep Layout.—The address of 
Mesers. Richardson & Houfe, FF.RIBA, who have 
proposed a revised layout for the erection of 101 
dwellings in 11 blocks at Pond-rd. hou te j 
Old Burlington-st., Wl, and not as publi 
issue of March 20. 

Hammersmith.—Hovsinc.—LCC appreval to be 
sought by BC for erection of eight flats and two 
houses at Ashchurch-grove; architect, Basil Duckett, 
4) W, apole-st Wi. A'so for érection of eight 
maisonettes at 8-14, Weatwick-dns.; architect, Max- 
well Gray, 15, Red Lion-sq., WC! 

Hounsiow.—Caurca.—Burnt-out Holy Trinity 
Church, High-st., is to be rebuilt at estunated cost 
£30,00. Architect is Walter E. Cross, The Stadio, 
Osteriey-rd Jaleworth 

tMord —Fiats TC recommended to approve in 
princ.ple schemes for erection of: 20 old persons’ 
flats at junction Cranbrook-rd./Hatley-ave.; 12 flats 
ind 15 garages at Shakespeare-sq. ; 84 flats at Stone- 
leigh-rd.; 24 flats at Wanstead-la.; 60 flats at junc- 
tion Longwood-cdns./Mossford Green. 

tHerd.—Scnoo..—Sketch plans for erection of 
Caterham-ave secondary school recommended fo 
counch § approval. 

Kensington —Scnuoo..—BC are to recommend 
MOH & LG to approve LCC’s application for TP 
to erect new Bousefield Primary School 
it South Bolton-zdns., subject to certain conditions 

woe mar Scnoot.X recommended to approve 
erection of three-form entry county grammar school 
iu 1953 54 buildi hg programine, 

Tottenham.—FLats.—Proposals by TC for erection 
of 67 flats at Tewkesbury site have been approved 
by Ministry 

Twickenham. Hot siInc.—TC recommended to 


approve erection of 24 maisonettes and five flats as 





shed in our 








PEermissior 


first stage of estate at Seymour-gdns., Richmond-rd 
Welton and “Weybridge. —Hovsixc.—UDC pr Opose 

erect of 32 houses at Cottimore-la.. 24 at Br rook 

lands rd 104 houses and flats at Thrupps-la 


flats at Sydney-rd., 50 at Brooklands-rd., and ei 
at Mosley-close 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Barnard Castile. —RDC to build 14 to 16 houses at 


‘Cock field 4, J. Lawton, Gaigate, Barnard Castle. 


Billinge and gee gy at 2 DC approved plans for 
new club honses birchely rd., for Chape] End 
Labour & Socia! CG A 

Boidon (Co. Durham).—G. T. Brown & Son, Bar- 


ivs Bank-chbrs., Faweett-st., Sunderland are 


architecte for proposed medical centre at Boldon 
Colhery. 

Bolton.—EC approved sketch Jayout plans by BE 
for Breightmet cty. sec. sch (Phase 1, £160,000 
est. cost 





Chesterfield.—C of E authorities propose erection 
af new church at Boythorpe estate (Rev. W. H 
Blyth-Martin, vicar of SS. Augustine’s.) 

Durham.—[Local authorities of Stanley, Consett, 
Lanchester, Biaydon, Whickham “and Ryton con- 
sidering sites at Medomsley and Lintz Ford for erec- 
tion of crematorium to serve North-West Durham 

irthtingborough—UDC to erect 18 houses at 
Cherry Tree site and 24 at Addington-rd. estate. 

darrow-on-Tyne.—Further 30 houses are proposed 
by TC in South Leam-la., at £37,410. 

Lianberis.—4; wyriai RDC to erect 20 houses on new 
heousl ng est it 

eanchester.- Licence for £16,000 granted to Ben- 
rath Machine Tools, Ltd., Salford, for erection of 
factory at Leestone-rd., Sharston; licence granted 
to Sharston Engineering Co., for erection of factory 
at the same site. 

_ Newcastie-on-Tyne.—Alterations proposed to No. 

North-ter., for United Newcastle Tcepitale. Plans 
by Cler x, of Works, Royal Victoria Iifirmary, New- 
castie—City A, 18, Cloth-market, prepared plans 
for nine flats in Buckingham-st., 21 flats in Guild- 
ford-pl. and Cheltenham-ter., and 12 flats in Tarset- 
6t.—N. H. Chapman & Co., Ltd., 24, Great North- 
rd., to convert premises in Great North-rd. into 


t 





furniture showrooms. 
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** THE BUILDER ” PRICES 


COPPER SCRAP FREED 

The Minister of Supply, Mr. Duncan Sandys, has 
made an order abolishing price control on secondary 
copper. and copper scrap. are now in good 
supply and are selling below the controlled maximum 

rices. 

i Ths order will have the effect of bringing to an end 
the last statutory control over the price of non- 
ferrous metals. 

The Order (The Copper, Zinc., etc., Prices 
(Revocation) Order, 1953, S.1. 1953, No. 604) took 
effect on April 9. 

BRASS TUBES 

The Brass and Copper Tube Association announce 
that in consequence of the fall in the market price 
of zinc, the basis price of brass tubes has been 
reduced, from midnight April 10, by 3d. per Ib. 
to 25}d. per Ib 

This basis price applies to both round and shaped 
solid-drawn tubes. 

The list prices of brass and aluminium brass 
ferrules have also been reduced by jd. per Ib. 

The Association has also announced the following 
revised basis prices, effective as from midnight, 
April 14 :— 

Reduced by Basis price 


per lb. per lb. 
Brazed brass tubes ; 4d. 363d. 
Drawn brass strip sections $d. 355d. 


LEAD PAINTS 
Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd., have 
announced the following revised basis prices per ton 
which came into effect as from 8 a.m., April 15 : 


2 4. 
Genuine English dry white lead ee 
Genuine ground English white lead ... 154 5 0 
Genuine English white lead paint (per gal.) *2 17 0 
Genuine refined English red lead .. 11610 0 
Genuine powdered English litharge ... 11610 0 
Genuine English flake and ground flake 
litharge ... ms oo. aa ee 
Genuine refined English orange lead ... 128 10 O 


Genuine refined English redleadin oil... 143 10 0 
Genuine English red lead Pt. BS.1011 


Type 1 (1 gal.tins) ... 2 14 6 
English red lead Pt. BS.1011 Type 2 2 (- 
gal. tins) : my 3G 


* No change 











Ses —Bore’ A to prepare plans and de- 
s for houses on 48 plots bounded by Avon-dr., 
Woodeide- way, West Ova] and Witham-waik. King 
Heath.—BC to ) negotiate with Northampton Federa- 
tion of Master hese Iders for 60 houses at Eastfield. 

Northants.—- to include following schs. in order 
of priority in 1964/8 5 programme :—O!ld Bradwell inf.. 
Haversham pr m., Sherington prim., Phase 2 of 
Wolverton tech. sch. 

North Riding.—EC recommending M of E to in- 
clude in next year’s building programme the follow- 
ing new schs.:—Eastfield cty. mod., Northallerton 
cty. prim., Eastfield cty. prim., Thirsk cty. gram. 
and mod., South Bank cty. jun., Colburn ety. prim., 
and Cleveland spec. day sch. School A, D. W. 
Dickenson, County Hal!, Northallerton, 

Northumberiand.—EC to start with building of 





* 
w~MICyu 
9°? PLASTIC {71> 


WITH 


VERMICULITE ¢ 


gives 


SATIN SMOOTH 


FLOORS 


FOR FACTORIES. SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
FLATS AND HOUSES 


INSULATION * 
BRIGHT COLOURS * 
HARD WEARING * 


THE CHEERFUL PLASTIC 
FLOOR YOU WISH FOR 


167, VICTORIA ST. 
DOHM.. 8% 
LTD. 1414-562 7913 
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sch: at Longbenton. Plans by Cty. A, C. « 

Newa y Cty. '. Brown, 

Nottingham.—EC p ‘opose schools in 1%4 6 
gramme: —Whitexaio’ Vale inf., Clifton, £40.) Ang 
en PPh age so ate Vale jun., Clifton, £51,362 est, pon 

rive inf., Clifton, £40,159 est cost 

Hignbank-drive jun., a £51,392 esi cont. 
Ruddington-drive sec., Clifton, £187,000 est. cost: 
Listowel-cres. vol. RC, Clifton, £44,044 es! cost: 
Bilborough-rd. sec. gram., £165,007 est. cost: Bien 
heim sec., Bulwell, £153,000 est. cost; Daybroak 
Vale sec., Sherwood, £156,000 est. cost 

Notts.—-EC propose following in 1954'S schs. pro. 
gramme :—Worksop sec. tech., £154,387 est. cost. 
Ley-la. sec. mod., Mansfield Woodhouse. £14 os 
est. cost; Arnold-la. sec. mod., Carlton, £14025 
est. cost; Bancroft sec. mod., Mansfield, £150 2% 
est. cost; special sch., near Harlow Wood Orthope. 
dic Hospital, £85,000 ‘est. cost; extensi ons to East 
wood cty. sec. mod., £31,644 est. cost ; 2nsions to 
Hopwell Hall special sch., £15,000 est. at stage l 
of new sec. mod. 6ch., Bal derton, £41.250 est. cast: 
Larkfields jun. mixed and inf., Nathail, £44,968 est! 
cost; extensions at Frederick Milner sec. boys 
East Retford, £15,000 est. cost; Valley-rd. jun. mixed 
and infs., Bridgford, £44,968 est. cost; Winthorpe-rd 
jun, mixed and inf., Newark, £44,968 est. cost: 
jun. mixed and inf. at Sunnyside Farm, Beeston, 
£44,968 est. cost; extensions at Ollerton cty. 
mod., £25,000 est. cost; Ceningswarth-rd. inf Carl 
ton, £36,544 est. cost ; Carlton in Lindrick jan 
mixed and inf., £25,696 est. cost; completion of 
Stafford-st., prim., £25,168 est. cost. 

Runcorn.—UDC approved plans, 24 houses at Dad- 
ley-ave. and Fairfax-drive, for Marley Building Co., 
Ltd., Sale.—Greenal! Whitley & Co., Lid War 
rington, propose licensed premises at Junction of 
Festival-way and Link-way, Town Hal! est 

h (Lincs).—Lindsey OC ancy pana’ 
M of E approval for erection of sch. at Grange-la 

Seisdon.—UDC to erect further 817 dwellings in 
the near future. 

South Shields.—EC accepted site at Whiteleas for 
construction of sec. mod. sch.—TC proposes purser 
schs. at Bamburgh-grove. Summerhill-rd.. ans 4 
Lizard-la. (two). 

Stanley —UDC to layout new housing estate at 
East Stanley, cost £150,000, and start with erection 
of 100 houses. Plans by S. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—TC plans erection of about 
3,000 houses on Hardwick estate, but work not likely 
to begin until next year.—It is proposed to start 
work later this year on erection of 80 houses and 70 
flats on Portrack site—It is proposed to erect 
another 226 houses by the infilling of sites. Boro’ 
A, T. C. Hartley, 28, The-square. 

Stone.—UDC propose erection of 24 maisonett 
for aged persons on Lichfield-rd. site, and 
cuss with Ministry erection of new council f 

Sunderland.—Corp. approved plans for !ayout of 

state for 700 houses; and one for 50 houses. Boro 
A, H. €. Bishop, Grange House, Stockton-rd., Sun- 
derland, 

Thorne (Yorks).—West Riding EC propose to 
build mining and technica] institute. 

Tynemouth.-—-Plans being prepared by R. Burks 
Lambton-rd.. Jesmond, Neweastle-on-Tyne, for pro 
posed RC Church in Wallsend-rd., for Rev. J. Tag 
gart.—Whitley Bay Self-Building Assoc. plar ‘ 
tion of 10 bungalows in Kirkstone-ave.—Presby- 
terian Church is proposed in Verne-rd. and Be'lister- 
rd. Ar “cts are Tasker & Child, Trinity B 
ings, 25, New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Bo 
E to prepare modified scheme for children’s ! 
—R. Jordan, builder, Queen Alexandra-rd., Nor' 
Shields. proposes flats in Morpeth-ter., Percy Mai 

‘BE to prepare amended plans for proposed 
Monkhouse prim. ech.—EC’s. building progra 
next year expected to jnclude Lynn-rd. RC s 
sch. and Argyle-ter. sec. tech. sch. 

Wakefield.—TC approved sketch plans for three- 
storey block of 12 flats and six-storey block of 4 
flats at George-st, 

Walton-le-Dale.—-UDC to acquire site a 
Laburnam-ave., Brownedge-rd., and Gregson-la. ! 
erection of 54 houses or 102 flats. 

Whitley Bay.—Haverys, contractors, The %< 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to erect five bungalow 
Craneswater-ave. and four in Gerard-rd. 














TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification 


{ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depo’! 
ments, 


Accrington.—Four experimental houses at Wit 
grove estate, for TC: *Frank tags nock, Ltd., 2 
t nion-rd., Oswaldtwist! e, £5,733 

Atherstone.— Two shops and five maisone? tes 
Coronation-ave., Polesworth, for RDC. H. J 
son & Partners, architects, Midland ge chbrs 
Nuneaton: *W. Randal! (Hartshill), Lid 
Church-rd., Hartshill, nr. Nuneaton, Warwick: 
£11,986 (subject to MOH & LG approval). 

Birkenhead.—109 houses at Woodchurch estat« 
for B.C. : a & Cross, Ltd., Argyle-st., Birke 
head, £109 
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YinstCk.MTPI, City B&s: Wales, Lid., 1266-1260, 
Norbury, London, SW16, £771,856. 


Lendon-rd 

Botton.—Houses for B.C.—40 at Toronto-st., eetate: 
“Drapers, Lid., Tonge Fold, -rd., Boiton ; 2 
at Cromptoa Fold estate: *W. Lionel Gray, Ltd., 
Farnworth 

gurniey._improvements and repairs to Wood T 
C of E a. , for EC: *Direct Labour. - 


Bury —Houses for TC at Goshen estate: *J. E. 


France, Lid., Failsworth, £28,792 (26); “G » 
Construction, Ltd., Liverpeol, £41,437 (32 tw 
roomed flats). 


Cheadle (Staffs).—Eight houses at bree by 
for RDC: *J. A. Bailey, Tape-st., Cheadle, £10,162 

Ohester.22 houses at The Green, fren. for 
RDC: *F. Warrington & Sons, Ltd., 

Dartington.—Erection of 22 houses on es Firth 
Moor site, for TC. Boro’ A, E Tornbohm, Cen- 
tral-bidgs., Darlington : *Boddy Fy ‘Bell, Thomae-st., 
Darlington, £31,215. 

Dewsbury._New Ravensthorpe cty. 
BC. Joseph Fogden, Boro’ A. & B 
Hall, Dewsbury: *H. Booth & Son, Colv 
Staincliffe-rd., Dewsbury. 

Doncaster —New Wheatley mod. boys’ sch. Erec- 
tion of foundations to ground level ad site works : 
‘Walter Firth, Ltd., te ply 
and erection of Presweid stee| ME 
West Bromwich), Ltd., £42,629. 


Dencaster.—Hawthorne (Cantley) inf. sch. Brec- 
ion, ant section: *Doncaster ation Works 
ep’ 5 


3 Ee houses at Tansley Hil} estate, for 
eary Boot & Sons, Lid., Beeches-rd., Bir- 
ett, £260,000 approx. 


Glasgow.—Pians prepared for additions at Broad- 
st. for the education centre. John MacNab (F), 
architect, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow: *Morris & Spottis- 
wood, Lid., Glasgow, £12,502. 


Glossop.-118 dwellings * rove estate, for 
TC: *G, A. Lomas & Co., id 


ingard-la., Bred- 
bury. 


taeetne 4h houses. * Kirk Hallam housin 
estate, for BC. A. Marshall, MiMunk 
MistructE, FIAA, Bias” *Rice & Beck, Ltd., 
Notting! \am-ed., Attenborough, Notts, £75,206. 


ikeston. 0 houses (scheme 2) at Kirk Ypuem 
ate, for BC: *Rice & Beck, Ltd., High-rd., T 
Bee ston, £75,206 
i Leeds.—Erection of nop-traditiona) houses, for 
TC. 290 “L.C.” ty *N. B. Bell & Co, Ltd., 
Frankland- -ter., Lee ' £375,744 ; 210 Unity ty 
. Harrison & Co. (Leeds), Lid., Post ill 
Quarries, Park Hill, 


Spooner” type : bi 
d.. Stoneferry, £132,761; 96 Wates type: *G. 
Calveriag & Sons (Contractors), Ltd., Leicester. 
23,078. Adaptations of ‘“ Leafield,” King-ia. as a 
pm sternly and child welfare centre, for TC: *J. 
Tomlinson & Son, Globe Works, Bath-rd., Leeds 11, 
£6,223. Temporary Classrooms at Belle Isle a: 
prim sch. and Highfield temporary cty. prim. 
or BC: *W. Airey & Son (Leeds), Ltd., ‘ieeds’ 
£6,448 and £6,561. 


Leeds.—Erection of new sch. at Intake-la. estate, 


inf, sch., for 
8. Town 
le, Pit-la., 


for BC: *F. She Son, Ltd., 
Veeck hate aul pherd & Blue Bridge-a., 
Liv .—Reinstatement of vice-chancellors’ and 


heriffs’ courts at St. George’s Hall, for TC: O.KS. 

Contractors), Lid., 246, Bast Prescot-rd., Liverpool, 

Liverpool.— Erection of factory at Kirkby, for 

T eh ag Lid.: “Taylor Woodrow Construction 
ondon 


SLondea (Air Ministry). —New contracts to value 
£5068 or over for week ended April 11, 19%3:— 


Kuilding work : ae — Masses & Co., Lid. 
London, Wil; F. Shepherd Ltd., "York } 
A Ww Sinclair & Sons, Ltd., pte wn Staver- 
t Builders, Ltd., Totnes, "Devon ; R. Corben & 
Son, Ltd., Maidstone, Kent; Michael T son 
Public Works Comtrastom & Engineers), 
« arliste maintenance work: 
Coulter "Ballymena, Co. ers “Blecerical 
i seen pee 
ent; Electrica] 
H. Wheeler & Ltd., Manchester, 1; ov ‘Clarke 
‘ Co., Ltd., London, SW1; London "Electricity 
ard ’ (Contracting Dept.), London, SBi6, 


“London (Air Ministry). —List of new contracts to 
‘!né of £500 or over for fortnight ended April 4:— 
uilding work: Ja Blake, Lid., F. 
idel) & Sons, Ltd, Devises, Wilts; Rice & Bon, 
|. London, SW9; Woodcock Marshall & Co., Lid.. 
ion, W1l; J. H. Woodward ( tors), TAd., 

Spa; Crowley Russell & Co., Ltd., Glas- 
*, C2; William T. Nicholls, Ltd Gioucester; J. 
‘tard & Sous, Ltd., Manchester ; William Sindal, 
abridge; William Harbrow. Lid., London, SE16; 
Gill & @Norwich), Lid., Norwich. ‘mim 
: Bee Rudman i pote. ¢ 
opesnam, Wilts; F. Troy 3 & o. 


"ET 
‘Sno, Gs G. &. muse 
& Sons, Ltd., " Worksop, Notts; Willcocks & 







Standard td., London, Nan, 
Drake (Cttrs.), Lid, London, SW1; 
my Ay & Co., i! =. der minte 
City Blectrical Co., * wer com: 
emotion. etc.: Turriff Construction me Ya. 


FLondon Pe —Cosirete laced by MOW 
during fortnight ended April 4 

London: Woolwich PO, reconstruction, James 
Carmichaet (Contractors), Ltd., 331, Trinity-rd., 
SWig; 6-18a, Collingham-gdne.. SW5, j 
and decorations, F. Troy & Oo., 131, Gt. Sa 
et., SEL; Greenwich Park, alterations to 
lavatory, James Carmichael (Contractors). Lid., 
331, Trinity-rd., SW18; Horseguards Parade 
erection and ari and removal of stands, The 
affolding Co., Ltd., 82, Victoriast., SW1. 
shire: Cottages 4 46-49, 52-57, Lower Broadmoor-rd., 


Broadmoor . provision af 
Harry hy ( waldeashsot)® Lid., Cav 
Grosvenor-rd., Aldershot, Saas. 

Byemouth, erection of EE o and WAX and 

post office, Brown Fraser & , 4, Durward- 

Ge. Shawlands, Glasgow. Choekien’ PO garage, 
Crewe-st., Chester, ada viaptotions, Cartwright Brothers 
(Little Sutton), we Sutton, Wirral. 
Derbyshire : MOS, King’s Newton, erection of storage 

accommodation, Gee Walker & Slater, Lid.. 
Uttoxeter Old-rd.. Derby; York House, 8t. Mary's 
Gate, Chesterfield, adaptations, Hugh Cox & Son, 
Lid., Fletcher-st., Heanor, Derby. 

Gloucestershire ; JOB Gaunts House, Denmark-st., 
Bristol, construction of counters, screens and plat- 
form, Wm. Cowlin & Son, Ltd., Stration-st., 
Bristol, 2. Isle of Wight: Osborne House, East 
Cowes. Hag redecorations. Edward Watts & 
Sons, t. Rent : 
105-107 


ton, oe adaptations. Ww. H. 
(Builders), Ltd., 125, Mason’s eu. Bromiley, Kent. 
Lancashire : Warrington TE, rete floom and 
roof, Tysons (Contractors), ud, eo Dryden-tt., Liver- 

pool, 5. Middlesex: Palace of Engineering, Wemb- 
oe alterations to form laboratories, W. E. Fyesse 
& Son, Lid.. High-rd.. Edgware. 5S 
PO Stores (Brinton’s Factory), Bristol-rd., Brida. 
water, internal decorations, Alfred Bagnall & Sone, 
Ltd... 146, West-st., Bristol, 3. Yorkshire: Wath-on- 
Dearne, erection of UAX, Quibell & Son, Ltd., 354, 
Beverléy-rd., Hull. 

GLondon (War Regt. Works oor placed 
by WD during week ended April 4 

Yorkshire: Road re ~ D. Wood & @. Lid., 
Yeadon. Merionet Painting, N. 8. Lo 
Pou!ton- le-Fyide. Cheshire : den work, Maxwell 
M. Hart (Glasgow), Ltd., Manchester. Essez : 
Building work, A. Monk & Co., ifs. Padgate ; 
miscellaneous, Joseph Moss & Sons. » Colchester. 
Kent: Road repairs, William F. ord Lid.. Lon- 
don. SW1l. Hampshire : Miscellaneous, ‘James Ball 
& Sons, Cowes. Cornwall: Miscellaneous. G. E 


AYGEE un. 


GLASS & GLAZING DIVISION 
announce 


that Midlands Contracts 
are now being carried 
out under supervision of 
their 
BIRMINGHAM 
OFFICE & WORKS 


ii 











All Enquiries for 
MIDLAND AREA 
to 
AYGEE LID. 


CITY WHARF 
BREWERY STREET 
BIRMINGHAM 6 


England's Largest Glazing Contractors 
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Bockoore nds, Setten : “Hugh Owen & Sons, Lid., 


in 

Siaipforde.. for 8 for feet ayon, ‘8, Cloth 18, an Clothe 

et, Newcastle as “J Manor<chase, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne, 

Newcasthe-on-T is of geome in 
Armstrong-rd., for & €. eA City A: BS. 
Reed, Lyndhurst-ave., Chester-le-Street, 2. 

Newcastie-on- Tyne. — 
Hounds Garage, West-rd., 
*Wilfrid Marshall, Ltd., Eldon-sq., Newcastle. 


Northamptos.—Two houses and and two 
houses at Sunnyside estate, for : “Adkins & 
Shaw (Building Contractors), Lid., St. James-st., 


Daventry, £7,885. 
Otiey.—Additional two houses a . Weta te. site, 
for UDC: “Tom Smith (Otley), L 


wniie 5 A, February if and ape oe 


ciation, Lid., 
1953 :— 


House Erection. 
Abbots Seat-rd. ae 104, Miller, Jas. Miller & 
Maine of Pint fi W. G. Walk 
aing nes, er 
Sons (Baisbu ia st. 


a. 

red Weir Timber, W Housi Gpeiahons at Lid., 
ew r, eir ’ “9 
Calderst., Coa e, abl easing i, Kib 
winning, 76 Weir Bri Weir Hougia ion, 
Lid., der-st. e, all tr \ —s 


260 Dunedin, SE Seot ‘ Dg, 
electric. Lesmahagow, 160 Weir, Wm. Prentice & 
Sons, ‘aledonian Works, Larkhall, handrails. 
South Queensferry, 32 Miller, ‘Scottish Gas Brd., 
Edinburgh, ¢: henback, Atholl, 
spoteies Gas, ha 


John- 
44 Weir Timber, "zur 0 Geumres Scottish 
Gas Gas rd, Johastone Sites, 

Sow eensferty, 32 * Milier 
Partners, ie all t Hani, %s rad, 
Northern § Groand gt -- Co., 133a, 
George-st., Edinbu gn, fencing. Vogrie-rd., Gere- 
bridge, Cradens, Ltd, Musselburgh, 
all trades. Cusken, Penicuik, 60 Dunedin, Crudens, 


Ltd., Musselburgh, ali trades. Larkfield, Greenock. 
six shops and six houses, Jas. Bertram & Sons, 
Lilybank-rd., Port Glasgow, tiler and Ss . 
Hayshead, Arbroath, 28 Trad., Ramsay & on, 
Fergus-sq., pom brick, etc. Hayshead, 
Arbroath, 28 Trad., J. R. Anderson & Co., 911, St. 
a yet., Arbroath, joiner; Wm. ws & Son, 2- 
ishiands- st., A “5°0" pilaster; A. D. Mitabell 
zt Sons, Tannage Brae, K iz, r; Boyne, 
Smith & Wylie, 20-22, Ne noth elec- 
ad Ww. _—e 2, Kincardine-st- —~}% glazier; 
N. Tait, 58, High- chroath, pain 
Vipecahen Glasgow, Weir Timber, weir Hentiog 
Corporation, Ltd., Coatbridge, all ~— 
Weir 4 ‘or- 


hil, Edinburgh, Weir Timber, 
ration, Ltd., Coatbridge, all trades. Beliemyre, 
Rombesten, 5% Blackburn, A. M. Tweedie & Co., 


Ltd., 44-52, Bilbao-st., Glasgow, fencing. Bells- 
myre, Dumbarton, 50 Trad., M. Tweedie as wee 
Lid., 44-52, Bilbao-st., G! asgow, feaciag. 
myre, Dumbarton, 50 "Wimpey, A. a. * 
Co., Ltd., 44-52, Bibao-st., Glasgow, facies. & a 
rk, Kilwinning, 66 Dunedin, Scottish Gas 
Riverbank Gas Works, Kilmarnock, gas. — 
haven, 130 Dunedin, vgiliance Construction (Scot- 
land), Ltd., 7, Ward-td., Dundee, all trades. Souto 
ueensferry, 32 Miller, SE Scotland Electricity Brd.. 
tizling, electric. Hyvots Bank, Edinburgh, 70 
Dunedin, Crudens, Ltd., Musselburgh, all trades. 
Knock Farm, Renfrew, 3 Lawrence, SW Scotiand 
Electricity Brd., 206, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow, elec- 
tric. Larkfield, "Greenock, six shops and six houses, 
Grieve, Graham & Co., 262, Daleymeie-st. Greenock, 
glazier ; A. McG. Marray oe Laird-st., Green- 
ock, p W. & P. Mackie, 1 - Kilblain-s. —~. 
ock, paint. Calton, Campbestow, Dunedin, James 
eck, paint, Clydesdale Works, 
nock Bris 6, bag all trades. Crosshill & 
Meadows, town, 62 Dunedin, James Laidlaw 
& Sons, Ltd., ae Works, Dalmatnock Bridge, 


thergte alt 
Mt i, ~~ om shops and six 


C. Hi, Virginia-st.. Gr ’ 
a Re oo ae 


ton, Lid., 192, High-st. 
ning. 7% Weir, Barnet & Morton, 
st., Kirkealdy, fencing. 


Work Undertaken by Association's DLO. 
Site gy es : 


Crawforddyke, Carluke, Belistone, 
an Fuk. Dundes, #4 A Var. first 

; ane ~ mndck, 150 Ds Danedia, road end 
foolpatte. Hf eo 96 eee e. 
Kile Denny nee, Sele eend camp a 
Kilsinsing. 94 Tis % Dunedin, first stage. 
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House Erection 
West End, Loanhead, 82 Trad., 


piumber and electric. 


all ‘trades except 
st., Greenock, paint. 














UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


THE LARGEST INDIVIDUALLY 
REPRESENTATIVE ORGANISATION 
IN THE KINGDOM 


ENROL NOW 


SUBSCRIPTION £5.5.0 pa. 


London Region—37 Areas 
And over 100 Provincial Branches 





Phone or write: 
SECRETARY, 
26, GT. ORMOND ST., HOLBORN, W.C.1 


Tel. : CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : ‘‘EFEMBE, Holb, Londen"’ 


The Address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 





Atholl, P. T. Roberts & Sons, 
dee, paint 
111-113, Constitution-et., Leith, 
Giaston, 62 Trad., Wm. Cowper & Sons, 111-113, 
onstitation-st., Leith, 
haven, 182 Trad., Neil Nicholsen 
ave Kirkcaldy, paint. 


aint. Clydebank, 200 
279 Gilasgow-rd., Cl 
[ 


rad.. W. C. Small, 29, Knowehead, Dalmellington, 


pone ton, paint 


sievenston, 
Hamilton paint. 
Boyle. 61, Craig-st., 
24 Trad., F. & J. Loughridge, paint. 
00 Atholl, James Ford, 75, 
aint. Peaseflat, Dalkeith, 100 Atholl, James Ford, 


ingham-rd 
bald, 23, Albert-rd. Middlesbrough; *Premier Dwel! 
ings, Ltd., 157, 


he Castletown estate, 
Bishop, Grange House, Stockton-rd., 
*George 
LIB IE 


THE BUILDER 


Maintenance, 
Larkfield, 100 Atholl, W. & P. Mackie, 1, Kilbain- 
170, Albert-st., Dun- 
Lugar, 44 Trad., Wm. Cowper & Sons, 
Edinburgh, paint. 


Edinburgh, paint. Buck- 
, 18, Whytehouse- 
Cowdenbeath, 20 Trad., 
Whytehouse-ave., Kirkealdy, 
} W/Fairhurst, Thomas Ayton, 
vdebank, paint. Patna, 24 


Nicholson, 18 


Townhead, 100 Hilcon, J. McLaren, 13-17, Muir-st., 

Whitburn, 100 Trad., F. & J 
mehridge, 7, Mid-st.. Bathgate, paint. New 
% Trad., J. McLaren,.13-17, Mnir-st., 
Lesmahagow; 72 Atholl, Charles 
Blantyre, paint, Stoneyburn, 
Danderhall, 
Bonnington-rd,, Leith, 


Bonnington-rd., Leith, paint. 


Shefheld.—Stage 11 of new departmental store at 
High-st.. 
& Son, Ltd., St. Peter’s-close, Sheffield. 


for John Walsh. Ltd.: "George Longden 
Stockton-on-Tees.— Erection of 10 houses in Bill- 
Architects, Garbutt, Archiba! ad & Archi- 


Albert-rd., Middlesbrough. 


Sundertand.—Frection of four shops and flats on 

for TC. Boro’ a. “G. 
Sunde riand : 
Henderson, East Boldon, Co. Durham, 














STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 


HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


Inspect one that has withstood 


HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 30 YEARS 


and consult 


STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


Savoy House, 115/116, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 5621 





Mains of Fintry, Dundee, 200 





April 17 1953 


Sundertand.— Erection of 30 houses on {he Caxih. 
town housing site, for TC. Boro’ A. H ', Bishos 
Grange House, Stockton-rd., 


Sunderland }.**g; (ewan, 
Bros., Frederjck-st., Sunderland, £39,306 
Tipton.—Four flats at corner of Upper Churehig 
and Arthur-rd., and 32 flats and 44 houses at Dud. 
ley Port estate, for T.C.: *Direct Labour 
Tipton.—First stage of hew corporation depot s 
Brook-st., lor BC Timmins, Ltd., Dossip 


bank, Sedgley, Woodsetton, Sedgley, £13,031, 
Tyldestey.—Erection of new garages at James-s 


for UDC: *George Hodgkinson, Lid A there 
£3,682. 

Wallasey.—Houses at site Pé, oo BA x) flats 
*Wiliiam Thornton & Sons, IAd., Wel gton-td 


Liverpool, £66.000; 26 houses: *W. i Welling Lud 
South Bank, Runcorn, £35,555. 

West Bromwich.- ~Cons truction of new infant we 
fare centre, for TC: Wiikinson, Ltd., Hutton 
rd., Birmingham, £5,530 

Whitby.— Additions to Whitby Museun Arch 
tects, Peacock & Bewlay, 224, Hagley-rd., Birming 
ham: *W. Garbutt & Sons, Sleights, £12.50 








HOUSES ARE 


CHEAPER ano WARMER 


Th 
BUILT WITE 


BROAD- AGHESON 


LOADBEARING BLOCKS 


BROAD & CO. LTD., PADDINGTON, W.2 








ia >) 9, @) 144 
SCAFFOLDING C°L* 


SALES, HIRE 


ERECTION 
CRADLES 


9, HIGH BEECH ROAD 
LOUGHTON ESSEX 


TEL: LOUGHTON 5022 








<p 


Boyle's ..rs.- Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
98 HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 

















WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 






















































E.C.1 











Registered Office : 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE 


MONarch 7597-8 


GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
« ENGINEERS 






Works : 
CRAYFORD BRIDGE 
a KENT 
Bexleyheath 5651-4 




















